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Little Pedlington.—Most of our readers 


have met with stray portions of the Journal 
kept at Little Pedlington, the humour of which 
is highly drawn, and the satire very apparent. 
The last New Monthly contains the following 
hits, too-good to be lost. There are many 
Little Pedlington’s on a larger scale. — 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


A busy week: Private Views.—Sales.— Threatened dis- 
rsion of the Rumminsian Museum.—Conduct of 
the Rulers of Little Pedlington censured.—Ezxtraor- 
dinary “ Salutations in the Market Place.” — Diffcul- 
ties of Admission into Learned Societies—Great Co- 
pyright Meeting, 
Mine own romantic town.”—Scort. 


Tuesday, 24th.—The first person I meet on quit- 
ting my hotel is, as usual, my unavoidable friend, lit- 
tle Jack Hobbleday. Jack seems to possess a power 
of ubiquity ; for in all places, upon all occasions, 
there is little Jack Hobbleday. «Here still, eh ?” 
cried Jack ; “glad of it; knew you would. Once in 
a place like little Pedlington, no easy matter to get 
away from it,eh? Dreadful excitement, though : al- 
ways something going on.” 

« What is going on now, Mr. Hobbleday ?” in- 
quired I. 

« What! oceans of things; no end to them. Such 
a season as the present I have not known for years— 
ages—centuries! Three tea-parties last week !—at 
them all—never once in bed much before eleven— 
wasn’t, as I hope to be saved. ‘T'wo more this week, 
besides a rubber at three-penny longs to-night at Snar- 
gate, the builder’s.” 

«And my landlord, Scorewell,” said I, « tells me 
there is to be a grand dinner party at Mr. Yawkins, 
the banker’s, on Saturday.” 

« No!” exclaimed Hobbleday, with a look of asto- 
nishment. “ How very odd! As Scorewell told 
you so, no doubt it is true; but it is strange, very 
strange, that / should have heard nothing of it. He 
seldom forgets me. I have not called at his house for 
this week past, to be sure; but, notwithstanding— 
You know a little of Yawkins—wish you knew more 
—you ought—an excellent man—most hospitable 
creature—not a more hospitable creature in all little 
Pedlington—now, that I tell you—and a very old 
and dear friend of mine. Grand dinner-party! By- 
the-by, I just now met Miss Tidmarsh, who told me 
that yesterday Yawkins had Popsy, his favourite 
French poodle, clipped. Not prudent—coldish, 
rawish day, and the dog isa delicate little dog—now, 
I tell you I know it is. I'll just call and ask Yaw- 
kins how the poor little thing bears it. He likes such 
little attentions—he appreciates them—now I know 
he does. Walk towards be with 
you again in five minutes.” . ..... 

Away skipped Hobbleday ; and it in little more than 
the time specified he, with a face radient with joy, 
returned to me. 

« You'll be delighted to know that poor Popsy is 
quite well—hasn’t suffered in the least. I gave it a 
few sugar-plums which I happened to have in my 
pocket, and the poor thing seemed quite to enjoy them 
—quite. Kind-hearted creature is Yawkins! Felt 
my attention—really felt it. By-the-by, we have a 
grand dinner-party at his house on Saturday.” (A 
peuse.)——« Ahem !—I don’t know how many we 
shall be—sure to be pleasant, though—Yawkin’s the 
best dinner-parties in all little Pedlington.” 

Mem. For the future to carry about with me a 
supply of sugar-plums, and look out for sick poodles. 

“ Dreadful excitement!” resumed Hobbleday.— 
“Had no notion of what a place our’s is, eh 1—Know 
you hadn’t. Glad to get quietly settled down in 
London again !—-Know you will! Always some- 
thing going on, as I said before, in a place like little 
Pedlington. But, I say, my dear fellow, how is it 
you were not at the private view yesterday ?” 

«“ Private view! Of what?” 

«“ Kangaroo—lI had a ticket. T'o-morrow, private 
view of Daubson’s great picture of Snoxell and 
Waddle, as Grumps and Growler, in the « Hatchet of 
Horror’—I have a ticket. Next day, private view of 
the Rumminsian Museum, at Fudgefield’s Auction 
Rooms—I have a ticket. Day after that, Friday, 
grand sight!—total eclipse of the sun:—always 
something going on in little Pedlington.” 

“ You, of course, Mr. Hobbleday, have a ticket for 
the private view of that, too, on the day before ?” 

“No, you rogue ; but if anybody had, I flatter my- 
self it would be little Jack Hobbleday. But, I say, 
are you likely to have an eclipse soon in your place?” 

“How! Why—on Friday to be sure,” replied I, 
With a laugh. 

“Friday! Pooh! pooh! Eclipse in two places 
on the same day ! nonsense, I tell you.” 

“But what about the kangaroo!” said I. 

“Ts it possible you did not hear of it?’ The town 
talk! Chinckney, the poulterer, who has naturally 
been appointed keeper of our Zoological Gardens (our 
Zoo as we call it) and honorary secretary, has pre- 
Sented us withy a stuffed kangaroo. Yesterday there 
Was a private view of it. Interesting sight! Sub- 
dued, quiet interest, though not of an exciting 
interest like the monkeys on the ladies’ days, Sundays, 
You know. Interesting creature though. . Paper past- 
ed upon it Visiters are requested not ta touch.’ 


But? economy is the order of the day. Ahem !— 


Very, foolish—gave great offence. How can one tell 
What kangaroos are made of if one isn’t allowed to 
‘ouch. Besides, I’m a friend of the people—public 
property——people have a right to touch; and the 
moment Chickney’s back was turned people did 


touch. And what harm did they do? Nothing but| to 


a little bit of its tail, one fore-paw, and two claws of 
the other broken off. Chinckney angry—very fool- 
ish to be angry—told him so. Easy to glue the 
pieces on again—-if ever he sheuld get them back.— 
If not, what then? _ What is that in comparison with 
the rights of the people? I don’t know how the case 
may be with you Londoners ; but this I can tell you, 
my dear fellow—no free-born Little Pedlingtonian 
will relinquish his right at an exhibition of touching 
whatever he can lay his hands upon.” 

As I thought the tone in which Mr. Hobbleday ut- 
tered the last remark was intended to convey an of- 
fensive doubt of the patriotism of my dear fellow- 
Londoners, I replied to him somewhat sharply :— 
«Mr. Hobbleday, allow me to tell you, Sir, that the 
London public are as well acquainted with their 
rights, and as jealous of them, as the Little Pedling- 
tonians, Sir, of theirs. And, Sir,”— I was vexed, 
and could not help Sirring him a littley—« and, Sir, 
if in a picture-gallery one entertains a doubt as to 
whether the varnish on a picture be dry, he will sat- 
isfy his very laudable curiosity by rubbing his hand 
over it; if as to what it may be painted on, he will 
poke at it with his finger ; and to point out its beau- 
ties he, like a free-born Londoner, will use the end of 
his stick or his umbrella. In a museum, Sir, doubt- 
ing as to whether a statue be of marble, or stone, or 
plaster, he will exercise his right of twitching it by a 
finger, or any part most easily fractured, in order to 
inform himself; and in all places, Sir, he will scribble 
or chip his name (and for the information of posteri- 
ty the date of his visit too) upon the most prominent 
object within his reach, no matter how much it may 
be disfigured by his handiwork: always taking care, 
Sir, to assert these his unquestionable rights when 
the persons who might perhaps oppose them—those 
instruments of tyranny and oppression, the keepers 
or guardians—are absent. And, Sir “@ 

«“ My dear fellow,” said Hobbleday, who no doubt 
perceived that I was warming into anger; “ my dear 
fellow, if I have said anything to offend you I beg 
your pard th ds—millions, I tell you. I 
meant no offence : on the contrary, I am satisfied that 
your worthy Cockneys deserve every tittle of the praise 
you have bestowed upon them.” 

And (conscientiously thinking) with some slight al- 
lowemers, so they do. But as Rome, we are told, 
was not built in a day, so ought it not to be made a 
subject of complaint against the « worthy Cockneys”’ 
that every thing that is destructible, and within their 
reach, in the public places to which they are admit- 
ted, and is not yet destroyed. In Westminster Ab- 
hey, for instance, much still remains to be done ; 
though, considering that that edifice has never yet 
been thrown open, gratis, at all hours of the day, to 
al! sorts of people, it is astonishing, as well as satis- 
ag to reflect on the prodigious quantity of noses, 
toes, fingers, and other equally vulnerable parts which 
have been knocked off from the numerous monuments, 
even under the present restricted system of admission. 
Some portions of the work, however, are complete, or 
nearly so, Of the delicate: inlaid brass-work which 
formerly ornamented many of the tombs , that of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, for example), some, though not 
much, still remains to be scooped out; but once let 
the Abbey be thrown open gratis, and, with common 
industry, the whole of the work, in that department, 
might be finished in a month. The antique corona- 
tion .chairs, however, are actually completed; and 
80 entirely are they carved over with names, dates, 
and initial letters—ornaments at once interesting and 
appropriate—that there hardly is room on any part 
of them to cut a dot to anz. Some persons have 
suggested that in the event of free and unlimited ad- 
mission to this, and to edifices of a like kind being 
granted, an additional number of keepers or guardians 
should be employed. To this there could be no ob- 
jection ; for the number of visitors of all ages and 
classes and descriptions would be immense ; and as it 
would be impossible for the functionaries to be pres- 
ent in all parts of a vast building at the same time, 
they would but little, if at all, impede the progress of 
the works to be carried on by the « worthy Cock- 
neys.” 

But to return to our conversation. 

« Mr. Hobbleday,” said I, « I hope I am not to un- 
derstand, from what you said touching the Rummin- 
sian Museum, that that interesting collection of anti- 
quities and curiosities is coming to the hammer?” ; 


more to Applegarth (another creature of their own) 
gu and fill it up again. Economy—ahem !— 
Ousted the other men for jobbing—that is to say, for 
allowing the town-crier a plain cocked hat once in 
three years, and turned off the town-crier for wear- 
ing it—called it waste of public money. On the mo- 
tion of Feltby, the hatter (one of themselves), vote 
the present town-crier (because he, too, is a creature 
of their own) a new three-cornered hat, bound with 
gold lace too, once a twelvemonth—say the govern- 
ment of Little Pedlington can’t be carried on without 
it. Would’nt care if they were consistent, but they 
ar’n’t I tell you. Old apple-women—no principle 
—blow hot and cold. Parish beadle a case in point. 
Old beadle dies—elect a new one. On such occa- 
sions, custom in Little Pedlington, time immemorial, 
to new lacker the nob of his staff. Economy again 
—won’t have it done—call it antiquated prejudice 
—see no reason even for the beadle having a nob to 
his staff at all—tell us beadle may be quite as good a 
beadle without it. Now all this may be true—or it 
mayn’t- -but that isn’t the question. Dignity of the pa- 
rish beadle of such a place as Little Pedlington must be 
maintained for the sake of the dignity of the place itself. 
But shall little Jack Hobbleday let you into the secret 
in two words ?’’-[Here he drew me down till my 
ear nearly touched his lips, and, in a mysterious whis- 
per, he added]—*< One thing leads to another, my 
dear fellow—I tell you it does. They begin by say- 
ing there is no need for new-lackering the nob of the 
staff—next they say there is no reason why there 
should be any nob to the staff at all. Now if our 
new parish beadle doesn’t look sharp after his own 
rights and dignity, these men will soon get the staff 
out of his hands altogether.”’ 

As I take but little interest in parish matters, I in- 
terrupted Mr, Hobbleday by saying, 

« But, concerning the Museum, where is your public 
spirit, Sir? Why net call a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants, for the purpose of securing to your town a col- 
lection so truly Pedlingtonian ?”’ 

“Meeting! My dear fellow, three weeks ago— 
largest meeting within the memory of man—Yawk- 
in’s skittle-grqaand—my friend Yawkins, the banker 
(with whom] dine next Saturday) in the chair. 
Some of the finest speeches ever made—proposed 
that a subscription should be opened for the purpose 
of securing ‘. our town the Rumminsian Museum—. 
motion carried- crim. con.—and Yawkins, with his 
usual liberality, volunteered to receive subscriptions. 
You don’t think we are asleep, my dear fellow—I 
know you don’t—ean’t !” 

« And what was the result ?” 

“As tell you—every body voted i in favour of the 


hnte—ahem! 
subscript pul-—ahem. 


—nobedy subscribed.” 

After a moment’s pause, Hobbleday resumed :-— 

« Ever see a sale by auction? Pretty sight. Must 
stay atd see the Museum sold—must, I tell you— 
ought—Memorable day for little Pedlington. Eudge- 
field ells—elegant creature—full of humour—on 
such m occasion you'll see him in all his glory. 
Choicecellar of wines, too!” 

« Whose is it ?” inquired I. 

« Wiose! Read!” replied Hobbleday, directing 
my atteation toa posting-bill, which, after announcing 
the saleof tae Museum, proceeded to state that— 

Also, will be sold without reserve, 


HI} SMALL BUT VERY SELECT CELLAR OF 


SUPERIOR CURIOUS CHOICE OLD WINES 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY ;: 


Including Port ninety years in bottle, Sherry, fine 
Eas India Maderia, Moselle, Claret, Bur- 
gindy, Hermitage, Champaigne, Hock 
imported direct from the Cellars of 
PRINCE METTERNICH; 


And a few bottles only of very curious Chateau Mar- 
gaux presented to the late learned Anti- 
quary, as a testimony of respect, by ; 
MONSIEUR CHATEAU MARGAUX HIMSELF !!!” 
«T was not aware that the « late learned antiquary’ 
possessed so fine a cellar of wines,” said I. 
«Not a drop my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday. 
« Rummins’s favourite wine—ahem !—especially 
when he had company to dine with him—was Cape 
Sherry ; and that he used to send for by a bottle or 
two ata time, as he might happen to want it, to 
Scorewell’s. But what has that to do with this ? 
« What!” exclaimed I, with natural astonishment. 


on 


Hobbleday mournfully shook his head, and, with a 
long-drawn sigh, replied—«< Disgrace to Little Ped- 
lington—goes to} my very heart to say it—but so it 
is. Took the immortal antiquary a whole life to col- 
lect; and on Friday next it is to be sold by Mr. 
Fudgefield—di d over all England—Europe— 
the world—and the disgrace of Little Pedlington 
sealed to all eternity at twelve for one precisely.” 

‘pe whose is the fault ?” inquired I. } 
jhe authorities—the men, my dear fellow, who 
ie got the management of our town-business into 
their hands. Might have’ purchased the whole col- 
lection, fromthe handle of the old pump down to the 
stuffed parrot, for forty pounds. Worth double the 
money ; treble; to Little Pedlington, invaluable.— 


« Here is a collection of wines broadly stated to have 
been the property of the late Illustrious Simcox Rum- 
mins, F, S, A.—imported from the cellars of Prince 
Metternich ted by Monsieur Chateau Mar- 
gaux himself—(I wonder we have not the Marquis 
of Moselle and the Bishop of Burgundy into the 
bargain)—yet you, who happen to know, tell me 
that not one drop of it~” 

AndiI say again,” said Hopbleday, «that not 
one drop of that wine was ever in Rummin’s cellar. 
Pooh! pooh ! my dear follow; there isn’t even a cel- 
lar to the house—never was. Kept his coals ina 
shed in the back yard, and I happen to know. But 
what of that ? as I said before; isn’t it the eustom in 
London 

Really, Mr. Hobbleday, I don’t what opin- 


Shrubsole, the coal-merchant, a creature of their own 
—vote him thirty pounds to go and dig for coals in 
the chalky part of the Vale-of Health. Digs a large 
hole—no coals—hole a nuisance—vote thirty pounds 


some of our auctioneers—but this I will venture to 
assert 

“ Now don’t be angry,” ssid Hobbleday, soothingly; 
“foolish to be angry. Itis the custom here, at any’ 
‘rate—Fudgefield’s at least ; if jhe were to put up 
for sale an old woman’s wardrobe, her select 
cellar of cheice old wines would be sure to follow — 
Ahem!—And it is natural it should be so—quite 
natural, and you know it is. .. 

Perceiving that I was unwilling, or unable, to con- 
fess to any knowledge on the subject, he contin- 
ued:—I tell you you do know. Why now, you . 
rogue” (and these words were accompanied with a 
knowing wink and a good-humoured chuckle, (« you 
know it ie natural ; for Dregs, the wine-merchant, 
married Fudgefield’s sister—I say—look!—why, 
now, I declare there goes Dregs’ wrine-caravan, full 
of hampers, down to Fudgefield’s auction-room ! 
What can it be going there for 1” 

This conversation having occupied a good quarter 
of an hour, it is not to be wondered at that, walking 
all the while, we had twice made the tour of the town. 
We now found ourselves again im Market Square, 
on the identical spot where we had first met. Hob: 
bleday made a dead stop. 

«I say, my dear fellow,” cried he ; «see—here 
comes Snargate~ (one of our from 
North Street; and here comes Sniggerstone (another 
of our Library-keepers) from South Street. They are 
deadly enemies——/oes I might also say—each would 
cut the other’s throat if he dared——hate one ano- 
ther like two tragedians—haven’t spoken to each 
other for months——never cah agaim after the atro- 
cious things they have said of one amother—rogue! 
scoundrel ! villain !——have heard °em say so, hundreds 
of times—thousands—must remain enemies to all 
eternity——longer, I tell you. Now, observe !—mark 
the scowl with which they'll pass each other.” 

They met, and ! 

«My dearest friend,” said Snargate to Snigger- 
stone,“I was on my way to call upom you.” 

“« My worthy friend,” said Sniggerstone to Snar- 
gate, “I wason my way tosave you that trouble.” 
They shouk hands with cordiality amounting al- 
most to affection ; and, withdrawing to a short dis- 
tance from us, fell instanily into earnest and, appa- 
rently, friendly conversation, Hobbleday looked 
first at me, then at them, then again at me, and so 
on alternately twenty times, At length, having re- 
covered the command of his tongue, <« Odd!” ex- 
claimed he; « strange !—singular !——extraordinary ! 
—most extraordinary! I'm struck all of a heap! 
What can it mean ?——Why, it was but yesterday, I 
heard Snargate say of Sniggerstone, that of all the 
scoundrels——- But here comes Yawkins—hates 
them both, more bitterly, if possible, than they hate 
each other. He'll be thunder-struck at seeing this. 
Must know what it is about. l'llask Yawkins—dare 
say he knows,” 

He approached Yawkins who, just modding his, 
head to‘him, passed on and joined the other two! 
Great was the shaking of hands and the familiar slap- 
ping of backs. Hobbleday’s astonishment now 
amounted almost to consternation, He stood for two 
or three minutes silently watching the group, during 
which brief period a good-humoured altercation seem- 
ed to be going on amongst them. At lemgth ‘it was 
apparent that Yawkins (who is unquestionably the 
leading man in his way in Little Pedlington) had 
prevailed ; and we heard him say, « Now, my dear 
fellows, you must not talk tome of going to Score- 
well’s: I won’t listen to suchathing. I shall have 
a fillet of veal and a ham ready at half-past two—’tis 
nearly that new—so I insist upon your taking a 
friendly bit of dinner and a cosey glass of wine at my 
house. Come along, may darling boys: zee can talk 
over the ‘matter more. conveniently there ; and my 
little woman will be quite delighted to see you. 
Come, Sniggy, my dear fellow; come, Snargy.” 
Arm in arm away they went, and the next minute 
we saw them enter Yawkin’s shop. 

« I’m all amazement—al/ amazement, I tell yeu,” 
said Hobbleday. «'T’allk over the matter more con- 
veniently there? It must be something of tanta- 
mount import tant , rely upon it— 
Ahem !—That Yawkins is a good creature— excel, 
lent creature; and Snargate is an excellent creature; 
ay, and Sniggerstone is “an excellent creature too— 
in his way. You don’t know Mrs. Yawkins? 
Charming woman, Has mever been quite the thing 
since her last confinement. [I'll call and just say 
‘how d’ye do ’—Well, good by! Shall see you in 
the Crescent this evening, of course—promenade, 
you ‘know—man with the drum and the pandean 
pipes plays from seven till eight—all thé world will 
naturally be there. Au reservoir.” 


Further extracts in our next, 


To“ a Lady who is said strikingly to resemble Cha- 
lon’s Portrait of the Queen in her Robes and 
Jewels, 

Who likens thee te Briton’s queen, 

© Not far from trath departs; 

For she’s the queen of diamonds, 

And thou a queen of hearts, M. 

In the life of Wilberforce, recently published, it is 
stated that “Pitt talked* a great deal among his’ 
friends. Fox in general society Was quiet amd unas 
suming. Sheridan’was a jolly companion, and told 
good stories, but has beem overrated as a wit by 
Moore. 


ion you may entertain of us Londoners—at least, of 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF je 
“RICHELIEU,” “ THE GIPSY,” “ATTILA,” &c., &. 


passions, when. Langford was visited by the person 


DHE ROBBER, 


Tae 


. whom he knew to possess great influence over his pa- 


\ 


(Continued.) 


CHAPTER 
os prisoner in the,mean time was not left in soli- 
tude ; for, searcely had Lord Danemore left his chamber, 
beating with him a world of dark thoughts and excited 


who, more than any one in that house or 

seemed td know his history and understand his situation. 
Mistress Bertha, as she was called, came ostensibly in 
her character of housekeeper to ask if there were any- 
thing to be done for the promotion of his comfort ; say- 
ing that she had #0 commanded in the morning by 
the earl. She lingered, however, after she had received 
his answer, though for some minutes she scarcely 
spoke ; and when she did she merely uttered a com- 
ment on the storm that was raging without. Langford 
seemed to understand her character well, and he too 
kept silence, leaving her to say anything that she might 
desire to say, in her own manner and at her own time. 

« It is an awful night,” she said; “an awful night, 
indeed. It is such a night as the spirits of bad men 
should depart in. I never pass such a night without 
thinking there is a likeness between it and the dark 
stormy heart of the wicked. But it matters not,” she 
added, after a long thoughtful pause. “I have linked 
‘myself to his fate, and I must not sever the bond. He 
is my master, and has been good to me, though he may 
have others. I will remain by his side.” 

She paused again, and Langford merely replied, “ It 
were too late now to think of it.” 

“I understand your meaning,” she said, “ and it is too 
roe You would say that in former times I ought to 

adhered to the wronged and the oppressed, and so 
I would, but I was driven from them. It is needlees 
now, however,” she continued; “it is needless to say 
one word more on that score ; let ustalk of other things. 
Has he been with you again * 

“ He has scarcely left me a moment,” replied Lang- 
ford; “and I fear with less friendly feeling towards me 
than when we met before. I showed him that I knew 
much of his former life; for, in truth, good Bertha, the 
blow must be struck now or never.” 

“ It must, it must !” she replied, “ but not too rapidly. 
Be cautious, be careful. After he left you this morning 
1 was with him long, and his feelings were all such as 
you could have hoped for. What had passed between 
you I know not; but there was a softness, a tenderness 
had come over him: a light as from other days seemed 
to shine into his heart, and to flash upon affections and 
feelings long buried in darkness. He spoke to me of 
things he has not spoken of for many a year; he used 
words and #e named names that I never thought to 
hear him utter again. The sight of you seemed to form 
an eddy in the current of time which carried him back 
to'a happier and brighter part of its course. Be care- 
ful, however. Be careful haw you deal with him. If 
you act well and wisely, ere the drops are dried up 
which are now falling from the clouds, you may tell 
him all, you may ask him all. But I know him well ; 
and one rash word, one hasty act, may undo your for- 
tunes at the very moment they are well nigh built up.” 

“I will be careful,” replied Langford ; “ I will be care- 
ful, because I am bov: | by every tie to use all gentle 
means rather than hars. ones. But still it is hard com- 
pletely to restrain one’s self, and to seek with softness 
and concession that which is wrongly withheld, and 
which I have every right to demand with the loud voice 
of justice.” 

“To demand and not obtain,” replied Bertha ; “for 
there is no means by which you can gain your purpose 
exeept by gentleness.” 

rd smiled. “ Be not quite sure of that,” he 
said. “I have at this moment my fate in my own 
indeed she exclaimed ; “indeed! how so?” 

“ It matters not,” Langford replied; “ be assured I 
have ; but, as I have said, I am bound by every consid- 
eration to use gentle means. If I find that they will 
succeed, I will employ none other; but, should they fail, 
1 will boldly and openly assert my own rights, and both 
claim and take that which is my own.” 

Bertha’s eye, while he spoke, fixed upon one of those 
small doors in the wainscoting which we have more 
than once mentioned, and she shook her head with an 
incredulous smile. “ Because,” she said, answering his 
thoughts more than his words, “ because I have placed 
you here, and because there is between you and what 
you desire but one small partition. That partition is of 
iron, which, had you a thousandfold the strength you 
possess, you could never break through.” 

“TI know it,” replied Langford, “ I know it well; but 
yet I tell you that in those respects my fate is in my 
own power. However, I will use all gentle means, 
though no subtlety; but in the end £ will do myself 
wht,” 

3 it as you say,” she answered ; “ but of one thing 
beware. It seems that you have rekindled in his bosom 
a hope of his son Edward being still living. Avoid 
that: the boy is dead beyond all doubt; struck down, 
poor fellow ! in his pride of life ; broken off in his dear- 
est dream of happiness and love. He would have lived 
but to deeper grief; he would have remained but for 
greater anguish, Give the father no hope! For your 
own sake, give him no hope that the boy is still alive !” 

“ But I entertained hope myself,” replied Langford ; 
“and it was not my nature, Bertha, to see a father 
grieving for the death of his son, and not try to afford 
him what consolation I could.” 

She shook her head mournfully, adding, “ He is dead 
I feel that his fate is accomplished. He could not live. 
He had no right to live. The date is out. He is taken 
away. But I must stay with you no longer; yet, in 
leaving you, remember my words :: use none but gentle 
means! Urge him alone by the kinder feelings of his 
nature; for if «ver there was a man in whom there 
dwelt at once two strong spirits, powerful for good and 
powerful for evil, it is he.” 

“I will remember your aclvice,” replied Langford,. 
“and thank youfor it. I willuse gentle means; but, 
by one means or another, right shall be done.” 

She lingered for another moment or two, as if desi- 
rous of saying more, but then turned and left him ;. and, 

ing down the staircase into the hall, she en- 
countered the lawyer just alighted from his horse. 

The man of law bowed-low and reverentially to one 


tron ; and, more for something tosay than on any other 

a¢count, added to.the usual salutation of good-evening, 

“[tis a terrible night, Mistress Bertha ; a good soaked 
now were not amiss to warm one,” 


said aloud, “ She 
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him ; for a well-satisfied smile came upon the face of 
the latter, while the attorney shrugged his shoulders 


is a rare virago.” 

He was conducted by the servant into the library of 
the castle, where, against the wide and lofty walls and 
round the massive pillars that supported the roof, were 
ranged in due order a vast number of dusty volumes, 
containing the wisdom, and the learning, and the folly, 
and the dullness of many preceding ages. Lights were 
placed upon the table ; and, after waiting for a few mi- 
nutes, gazing upon the ;ponderous tomes around him, 
without, however, venturing to disturb any of them by 
taking them from their places of long repose, he was 
joined by the earl, on whose strong-marked countenance 
the keen and practised eye of the lawyer recognised at 
once the traces of strong emotion. ~ 

Deep and reverential was the bow with which the 
earl was greeted by the same man who had so lately 
treated Alice Herbert and her father with contempt 
and indignity. He remained standing, though the carl 
had seated himself, and even then did not, sit down till 
he had been twice told to do so. The earl, at the same 
time, would gladly have had the lawyer abate so much 
of his respect as to commence the conversation him- 
self; for the nobleman’s mind was full of dark purposes 
and stormy passions, and he wished them to be led forth 
by degrees, lest the fierce crowd, in rushing ‘out too 
hastily, should throw open the innermost secrets of his 
heart to a stranger. The lawyer, however, did not ven- 
ture to do so, being rather overawed than otherwise by 
the state of agitation in which he beheld his noble cli- 
ent; and the earl, putting a restraint upon his words to 
prevent himself from hurrying forward to the subject 
of his thoughts at once, began the conversation by say- 
ing, “ This isa stormy night, sir. What business, may 
I ask, is it that has brought you hither at such an hour 
and in this weather 7” 

The lawyer, though he had gained no small know- 
ledge of the world by long dealings with every different 
class of men, and by seeing them under every different 
circumstance and affection, was, nevertheless, embar- 
rassed in regard to his demeanour towards Lord Dane- 
more, situated as he knew him to be at that moment. 
He had expected to find him, as he did find him, deeply 
agitated; but the agitation which he had imagined he 
should behold was bitter grief for the death of his son. 
Now there was something ,in the aspect of the peer 
which made him see at once that many other feelings 
were mingled with his sorrow; and as he did not know 
what those feelings were, and desired solely so to shape 
his whole conduct as to make it agreeable to his pa- 
tron, he was excessively anxious to discover, by some 
means, what was going on in the earl’s breast, in order 
to direct his course accordingly. 

Finding, however, that he was not able to make such 
discoveries, he judged it the best plan to throw before 
the earl the subject farthest removed from the death of 
his son ; and to counterbalance grief by exciting anger. 
He replied, therefore, after a moment’s thougl.t, “ No- 
thing but important business, my lord, would have in- 
duced me to intrude upon you atsucha moment. Your 
lordship, however, will recollect that you gave ime your 
commands to proceed in a certain manger in regard to 
the old knight at Moorhust, in which, I am sorry to 
say, I have been frustrated by a most unexpected inci- 
dent.” 

“ Frustrated, sir!” exclaimed the earl, the whole of 
whose passions were in too excited a state not to tale 
fire at every new obstacle cast in his way. “ Frus- 
trated! By all the powers of Heaven, I will not be 
frustrated! What? do you mean to tell me that there 
is any flaw in the bond, any error in the transaction, 
which will debar me of my right? If so, look to your- 
self, sir; for you drew up the whole. Or would you 
have me believe that he has money to dischirge the 
debt? I tell you, sir, he is a beggar; he is ruiec, un- 


this? Frustrated! shall he frustrate me ?” and le ended 
with a scoff of angry derision. | 

“It is fof the purpose of preventing it, my lid,” re- 
plied the lawyer meekly, “that I come hither jo-night. 
I wished to lay the case belore you, and take your 
lordship’s commands.” 

“ Well, sir, well,” rejoined the earl, recovering from 

the first burst of passion, “ tell me the facts that I may 
jud 
; ae not knowing the new matter which had been 
cast into the fiery furnace of the earl’s bosom, the law- 
yer was more and more puzzled at his demeanour every 
moment. He saw that there was an undercurrent of 
feelings running more rapidly than the natural course 
of those excited by the matter on which they spoke. 
And, in order to fathom his mind and ascertan of what 
feelings that under-current was composed, he resolved 
to throw in, even unnecessarily, the name of Lord 
Harold, and he answered, “'The facts are these, my lord: 
after seeing you yesterday, and taking precise instruc- 
tions from you as to the course I was to pursue, I went 
over to Moorhurst, where I found your Ladship’s la- 
mented son,” 

As he spoke a dark cloud came over the tountenance 
of the earl, but it was of a different kind aad character 
from that which had hung upon his brow bebre ; and the 
lawyer, at once perceiving that he had not found the 
right road, instantly turned to the straightforward path, 
finding that he must take his chance of going right or 
wrong in a country where there was no fingerpost to 
direct him. “I was in some apprehension,” he contin- 
ued, “lest his generosity might step in to interfere with 
your lordship’s just views and purposes.” 

“Speak not of my son, sir,” said the earl, sternly; 
“speak not of my son, for although, now that the first 
anguish is past, I have conquered the quiverings of my 
wounded heart, and the flesh is still, yet I love not that 
any one should lay his finger on the spot, unless it be a 
‘surgeon to heal the injury. Go on with the matter in 
hand. What said Sir Walter Herbert?” 

“ Why he said my lord, that he could not pay the 
money,” replied the lawyer; “and he fell into a great 
state of agitation, and would not believe that his affairs 
were so bad till I showed him that they could hardly 
be worse ; and then Mistress Alice was sent for, and, I 
must say, never were such airs as the young weman 

ave 
e. The young lady, sir !” said the earl, sternly; “you 
forget yourself. ‘The person whom I considered meet 
to be the bride of my son may well merit her proper 
name from a Jow person like yourself.” 

The attorney was not without the natural feclings of 
humanity, and he did not fail to experience all those 
sensations which, in other circumstances, induce one 


She looked upon him, however, with cold and mo- 


feelings, when prevented from operating in their natural 
direction, is often, by their recoil, to drive us in a way 
directly contrary, Though the lawyer then would have 
given a great deal to have repelled the insulting lan- 
guage of Lord Danemore, yet he would not have given 
for that purpose the hundreth part of the advantage 
which he derived from his patronage and employment ; 
and this being the case, it always happened that the 
more rude and overbearing the peer showed himself to 
be in his demeanour towards the lawyer, the more ser- 
vile and humble became the lawyer towards the peer. 
In the present instance he begged his lordship’s 
pardon a thousand times, but excused himself on the 
plea that the conduct of Mistress Alice, her expressions 
regarding his lordship himself, had been so bold and 
haughty, that his indignation got the better of his man- 
ners. 


“ However, my lord,” he continued, “she agreed at 
once to give up the pittance that she possesses for the 
relief of her father; but still the plate, and the jewels, 
and all the rest would have to be sold to make up the 
sum required. I doubt ifeven that would do, and he 
would certainly be obliged to go out of the house, and 
be reduced nearly to a state of beggary.” 

There was a degree of satisfaction apparent in the 
countenance of the earl which made the lawyer stop to 
let it work, and he watched every shade of expression 
that passed over the face of Lord Danemore, as he gazed 
with a curling lip upon the ground. With a sudden 
start, however, the peer raised his eyes to the countenance 
of the lawyer, and beheld there, reading it in a moment 
vs  eciaed jar book, all that was passing in his agent’s 
mind. 

“You are right, sir,” he said, going boldly and at 
once to the subject of the lawyer’s thoughts; “ I do hate 
that man ; and, if you think that you have made a dis- 
covery, you deceive yourself, for there is nothing to con- 
ceal. Other men hate their neighbours as well as I, 
end I see not wherefore I should not have my own pri- 
vate enmities and gratify them like others. He is one 
of those good honest people whom the world delight to 
praise, and the vulgar love and honour. He sets him- 
self up for modest simplicity, and yet affects a state 
and station which he has not the means to maintain. 
He is one of your positive lovers of right, too yield- 
ing but formal respect to his superiors, but denying 
them all authority in matters of importance. In times 
long gone, when first I returned after the restoration, I 
met with more difficulty and opposition in establishing 
my just rights and influence over the tenantry and 
people in the neighbourhood from that mild, justice- 
fancying, learning-loving Sir Walter Herbert, than from 
all the other petty squires and magistrates in the 
county. If it had not been for the love that my poor 
boy entertained for him and for his daughter, I would 
have swept him from my path long ago; but go on, 
goon with your tale. What obstacle has since arisen?” 
“ Why, last night, my lord,” replied the lawyer, “I 
left all matters in as fair a train as well might be. The 
old man had become as pale as ashes, and the young 
lady, notwithstanding all her pride, had more than once 
wept bitterly. I gave them till this morning to make 
up their minds as to how they would act; but, when I 
went thither about two or three hours ago, I found the 
old knight from home, and my young mistress with her 
pride and haughtiness all in fresh bloom again. The 
end of the matter is, my lord, that it seems a friend has 
been found foolish enough to advance the money with. 
out any security whatsoever. A Captain Lan, 
whom I never before heard of.” _ «ats 

“ Who? who?” demanded the earl. 

The lawyer repeated the name; and his noble com. 
panion, starting up, struck the table a blow with his 
clinched hand which made the lights dance and flicker 
as they stood. “This is too much,” he said ; “ this is 
too much: I know now where I must aim.” 

The lawyer had risen at the same time as the peer ; 
and Lord Danemore, striding across towards him, grasp- 
ed him firmly by the arm, saying, in a low voice, “ That 
very man, that very ‘Langford, is now in this house, 
having been brought hither by those two foolish justices, 
Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Scrope, on charge 


done, as you well know. What is the meaning of all ,of being the murderer of my son.” 


The lawyer, forgetting one half of the awful circum. 
stances of the moment, rubbed his hands with a look of 
satisfaction. “That will just do, my lord; that will 
just do!” he exclaimed. “If we can get any proof 
whatsoever that the money is furnished by this Lang- 
ford, we will, when it is tendered, which will doubtless 
be the case to-morrow, seize upon it as the property of 
a felon, and then proceed against Sir Walter as if he 
had never had it. Long ere this Langford comes to 
be tried, by one means or another we can lay the old 
man by the heels in jail, and then, what by one process 
or another, mount him up such an expense at law as 
will leave him scareely a coat te his back.” 

The earl smiled, partly with satisfaction at the ready 
means of gratification which had been found for him in 
one instance, and partly with contemptuous insight into 
the workings of the lawyer’s mind, feeling that degree 
of pleasant scorn with which the more powerful but 
not less evil minds regard the minor operations of the 
tools they work with ia the accomplishment of evil pur- 
poses, ‘The lawyer remarked the expression, and fan- 
cied that it was well-pleased admiratiew of his skill and 
readiness ; and again he rubbed his hands, and chuckled 
with conceit and pleasure. 

The earl, however, waved his hand somewhat sternly. 
“Cease, cease,” he said, “I can have no laughter here! 
This house is a house of mourning and of vengeance. 
We will have no laughter! Your idea is a good one, 
and you shall be rewarded if the execution answers to 
the conception. But there is more to be done; there 
are still greater things to be accomplished ; things that 
are painful to me, but which yet I must do; things I 
shall remember and regret, but which yet I will not 
shrink from.” 

As he spoke there came over the strong stern fea- 
tures of the old man’s face a dark and awful expression, 
which made even the lawyer shrink and draw back, ac- 
customed as he was to see human passions in all their 
direst forms. It was the expression, the irrepressible 
expression of a powerful mind deliberately summoning 
all its energies\to the commission of a crime known, ap- 
preciated, and abhorred. The evident effect produeed 
upon the lawyer seemed in some degrce to affect his 
patron, who, ere he spoke further, took two or three 
gloomy turns ap and down the room, and then again 
drawing near him, said, “ But this. Langford ; what is 
to be done with Langford? He remains to be dealt 
with.” 

The lawyer gazed in the earl’s countenance, doubting 
in his own mind what he meant; and imagining that 
the very fact of having aided Sir Walter Herbert was 
'so great a crime in the eyes of the earl as to call down 
his vengeance as remorselessly upon the one es upon 
the other. It wasa pitch of vindictiveness at which 
even his mind was staggered, and he said with some 


jman to knock down enother. But the effect of our 


embarrassment, “ But, my lord, from what yout lord. 


ship said just now of those two justices, I fan 
thought the gentleman not guilty.” ‘fen 

The earl gazed upon him steadfastly for so long that 
the lawyer shrunk beneath his eyes. He answered de. 
liberately, “I do not think him ‘guilty, but yet I would 
prove him so.” 

“ But, my lord,” stammered the lawyer, “ my . 
ata ad d your lordship by helping Sir Walter, 


“ Hush !” exclaimed the earl. “ It is no such pitifal 
motive as that which’moves me. I have other reasons 
for my actions, other causes for my determination, 
Whether the man murdered my son or not is of little 
import in this question. Hearken to me, my 
friend ; he must be swept from my path. I have strong 
and sufficient causes fer wishing him hence. He and 
I cannot live long in the same world together !” 

“Good God! my lord,” replied the lawyer, “ this is 
very terrible. I really know not how to act or what 
to think.” 

“ Think,” said the peer, “that if by your means J 
sueceed in this business ; if by your zeal for myself and 
my family you convict this man of the murder of my 
son, wealth and distinction shall be yours for the rest 
of your life ; but if you do not—” 

“But my lord,” said the lawyer, presuming u 
the situation in which they oh 
terrupt the earl, “ these are great and terrible things ; 
and if I undertake to accomplish that which your lord. 
ship wishes, I must have my reward made sure to me, 
We do not do such things without reward nor with 
any uncertainty.” 

Lord Danemore now felt, by the bold tone assumed 
by his subservient tool, a part of the bitterness of wrong 
action ; but he was prepared for that also, and he re. 
plied at once, “ You are bold, sir, to speak tome in such 
a manner ; but I understand your meaning, and I have 
a hold upon you yet. We are here alone with no one 
to witness our conversation ; you, therefore, judge that 
I may promise and not perform. But that same expul. 
sion of all witnesses is my security, if not yours; and 
I now tell you, that if you do nat accomplish that which 
I command, I will withdraw from your hands all those 
sources of emolument you now enjoy from me; and I 
will keep this promise in the one case as surely as | 
will keep the other in the other case. Make me no re. 
ply now; I give you halfan hour to determine, and 
will return to you at the end of that time.” 

The earl turned and walked towards the door, but, 
before he had reached it, the lawyer raised his voice, 
saying, “ My lord, my lord! Do not go! I have deter. 
mined! What you wish shall be done at all risks, and 
I will trust to your lordship’s promise fully. Only name 
what is to be my reward!” 

The earl smiled with a dark and bitter smile while 
he replied deliberately,“ The sum which shall be ten- 
dered me to-morrow by Sir Walter Herbert.” 

“Enough, enough, my lord,” said the lawyer, “ it 
shall be done.” 

The earl turned and came back to the table. “You 
understand,” he suid, “the money shall be yours—when 
he is dead.” 

The lawyer was very pale as well as his patron, but 
he answered distinctly, “I do understand, my lord !” 

As he spoke, a sudden flash of the lightning. glared 
upon the countenance of each. That of the peer was 
stern, calm, and determined; that of the lawyer was 
quivering under a fearful degice of emotion ; but what 
is aingular, though the storm had been proceeding dur- 
ing the whole time they were together, so fierce had 
been the struggle in the bosom of cach, that neither 
had noticed the strife of the elements without. The 
moment, however, that the fearful words had passed, 
that the dark determination was taken, both remarked 
the flash and heard the peal of thunder that followed. 
They were neither of them men to shrink at portents ; 
and though the thunder made the lawyer start, it 
seemed to both but a confirmation of théir compact. 

“Tt is a tremendous night,” said the earl; “ you must 
sleep here, my good friend.” 

The lawyer muttered forth sc*e few words of thanks 
and withdrew, but sleep visited not that night the sott 
pillow on which he laid his head. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue storm of the preceding night had ceased, and 
left the earth all glittering with golden drops, when the 
sun rose up and poured the full tide of his glorious light 
upon that world where, during his absence, so many 
dark and fearful scenes had been enacted. Abont nine 
o'clock, and along a tortuous and unscientifie road— 
which seemed to have been cut solely with a view of 
mingling the bright sunshine and the cool green shades 
amid the pleasant woods through which it wandered— 
rode along Alice Herbert and her father. Their thoughts 
were full of matter of deep moment: cares, fears, anx- 
ieties, were busy in their bosoms; but yet it were fulw 
to say that the sweet scenes through which their way 
was laid, the cheerful aspect of the summer world, the 
voice of the blackbird and the lark, the soft calm air of 
the bright morning, did not soften and sooth their feeb 
ings. It is not alone that in the breast of almost every 
one there goes on a sort of silent superstition, drawing 
auguries almost unknown to ourselves from every vary- 
ing feature of the scenes through which we are led, 
finding the frowning look of boding fate upon the sky 
when the dark clouds roll over it, or the bright smile of 
hope when it spreads out clear and bright above us; but 
it is that there are mysterious links of harmony between 
all our feelings and the universal creations of our God; 
and that the fine electrie chain, along which so many 
strange and thrilling vibrations run, is carried from the 
heart of man to the uttermost verge of heaven. 

The brightness of the morning sunk into Alice’s sou, 
and soothed the painful memories within her; the easy 
motion, too, of her light jennet, as he cantered untiringly 
forward through the fresh early air, had something in it 
inspiring and gladsome. He went along with her as if 
there were nosuch things as obstacles or barriers in al! 
life's road, as if all things were smooth and easy as his 
own soft pace. Sir Walter, too, felt the same ; he wat 
peculiarly susceptible to the impressions of external na- 
ture, and readily yielded his whole heart to the brighi 
influence of everything fine and beautiful throughout the 
range of creation. Though in early life he had mingled 
with many scenes of active strife and endeavour, b 
heart was all unused and fresh, and retained all the c» 
pabilitics of enjoyment whieh bless our early year 
He too, therefore, felt his heart lighter, and the foun 
ain of hope welling up anew within him from the glad. 
some aspect of the morning; and as he rode em wit! 
his daughter, followed by two or three servants 0? 


horseback, he conversed cheerfully and happily ovet 


tiohless features, merely replying in an under voice, as 
she pagsed-on, time will come, I rather think, 
when you Will Wiglad of something to cool instead of 
to Warm you.” 
wyer must have caught the meaning of what 
she said, as well as the servant who was conductin ; 
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coming events, and spoke ef Langford being immediately 
get free, of his own affairs restored to order and abun- 
dance, and of the happiness of all parties being secured, 
as if he had held in his hands the keys of fate, and could 
the storehouses of Fortune, to brig forth what 
ure he pleased for after years. ~ 

He spoke, too, without any animosity of the Earl of 
Danemore and of his proeeedings towards him; and 
Alice, on her part, was enchanted to hear him do so, for 
she had feared, from the tone of her father’s feelings on 
the day before, that, either in regard to his own affairs er 
to those of Henry Langford, some sharp collision would 
take place between him and the earl on the first occa- 
sion of their meeting. It was partly on that account 
that, when Sir Walter had announced his intention of 
going over in person to the castle, both tq discharge 
the debt to Lord Danemore, to lay before him the evi- 
dence which he had procured concerning Langford, and 
to request him to set the latter at liberty, she had be- 
sought him, in terms which her father could not resist, 
to take her with him. 

“ The proceeding will seem strange,” she said ; ‘* but 
I do not think Lord Danemore is a man that will think 
itso. He has shown me much kindness, and I should 
wish to see him and condole with him under his pres- 
ent grief, both because I do sincerely feel for him, and 
because I wigh him to know that any grief or disap- 
pointment I may have occasioned his poor son was not 
mingled with any unkindness of feeling on my part, any 
lightness of conduct, or any wish to inflict a wound. 
He has no one near him to console him or to comfort 
him; we are the only pecple he has at all associated 
with, and I used to think that he was fond of my socic- 
ty, and would hear things from me which he would lis- 
ten to from no one else.” 

His daughter’s arguments were almost always good 
to the mind of Sir Walter Herbert; and even if he did 
understand that she was afraid he might become some- 
what over vehement with the proud and passionate man 
he was about to see, his was one of those kindly na- 
tures, free from that irritable vanity which is jealous of 
all interference ; and he suffered his daughter to have 
her way, beeause he knew that her motive was good, 
and felt that he as well as another might fall into error. 

Thus they rode on: and, as they went, Sir Walter 
himself found a thousand excuses for the conduct of 
the earl; showed Alice how, in that nobleman’s seem- 
ing want of liberality towards himself, fatherly pride, 
wounded by the rejection of his son, might have the 
greatest share ; and how, in the detention of Langtord, 
the magistrates who had arrested him were most to 
blame, while it was natural that a father’s heart, torn 
and wrung as his must be, should make him regard 
mere suspicion as direct proof, and suffer his eager de- 
sire for vengeance to blind his eyes to the real object. 

Judging from such expressions, Alice now felt little 
doubt that her father’s first interview with the earl would 
pass over, tranquilly ; and having no longer the strong 
motive which had, at first, induced her to cust off a cer- 
tain feeling of timid shyness which she experienced in 
regard to seeing Lord Danemore for the first time after 
all that had taken place between herself and his son, 
she proposed to remain for a time with Mistress Bertha, 
the housekeeper, and not to see the earl till after the 
business on which Sir Walter went was concluded. 

“Perhaps it may be better, my love,” replied Sir Wal- 
ter,“ although I never liked that woman, who is as stern 
and harsh a being, I think, as ever was created. Yet she 
was always fond of you, Alice: and, in regard to my con- 
versation with the earl, put your mind at rest: I am too 
sorry for him at the present moment to let any degree 
of anger rest in my bosom, or to suffer anything that he 
can say, knowifig us I do the violence of his nature, to 
make me forget for one. moment that he is a father 
mourning for the unexpected loss of his only son.” 

Their plans being thus arranged, Sir Walter announc- 
ed to the porter of Danemore Castle that his daughter 
would remain with Mistress Bertha, while he craved 
audience with the earl on important business. 

There was something in the demeanor of Sir Walter 
Herbert which even the insolent servants of Lord Dane- 
more could not resist: there was the mingling of cour- 
tesy and dignity, the conscious right to command, but 
that right, waived for kindness’ sake, which is sure to 
win respect even from those the most unwilling to pay 
it. The worthy knight and his daughter then were 
shown, with some degree of ceremony, into one of the 
large, cold, stately saloons of the castle, while the ser- 
vant proceeded to announce their coming to his master. 
He returned in a few minutes, saying that the earl would 
join Sir Walter there cre long, and that, in the mean 
time, k> would conduct the young lady to Mistress Ber- 
tha’s room. 

She had not been long gune when Sir Walter was 
joined by the earl, who was followed into the room by 
the lawyer, hanging his head and bending his back, like 
a sulky dog trudging at its master’s heels. Lord Dane- 
more received Sir Walter with stately coldness, begged 
him to be seated, and, ‘as if totally unconscious of any- 
thing that had passed before, requested to know what 
was the cause of his being honoured with Sir Walter 
Herbert’s presence. 

“TI should not have intruded upon you, my lord, es- 
pecially at such a moment,” said Sir Walter, “but that 
1 was desirous both of offering you any assistance and 
co-operation in my power in the very painful inquiries 
which must fall to your lot to make, of laying before 
you a consideratle mass of information which I have 
already obtained, and, at the same time, of discharging 
an obligation which I only deeply regret that it has not 
been in my power to liquidate long ago.” 

“Thanking you for your offers of assistance, sir,” 
said the earl, “ we will, if you please, turn to the latter 
point you have mentioned first. Although I ordered 
my views upon the subject to be notified to you before 
the loss I have sustained, yet I shall not suffer that loss 
to interfere with the progress ofa business which it 
must be us agreeable to Sir Walter Herbert as to myself 
to bring to a conclusion.” 

The earl spoke in a cold and cutting tone, which 
brought the warm blood into Sir Walter’s cheek. He 
replied calmly, however, saying, “ Of course, my lord, 
it is as agrecable to me as to you to conclude a busi- 
ness of this nature, which has produeed, I am sorry to 
say, between us feelings which I hoped would never 
have existed.” 

* Jt secms to me, sir,” said the earl, “ that we are en- 
tering upon irrelevant matter. I can ageuse myself of 
having done nothing that I was not justified in doing, 
nor do I perceive that any persons have a right to ac- 
cuse me of being4wanting in feelings of iriendship when 
they were. themselves the first to reject advances by 
which, constdering all things, I believe they might think 
thernuelves both honoured and favoured.” 

“ We might view that fact in a ditferent light my 
!ord,” replied Sir Walter, who was becoming somewhat 
irritated; “ however, not to touch any farther upon sub- 
vects of an unpleasant nature, am here to tender you 


payment of the bond which you hold of mine, although, 
as you are well aware, my lord, the debt was in real- 
ity none of mine, but incurred through the villany of 
anotherr”’ 


“ With that, sir, I haye nothing to do,” said the earl; 
“ but what are these papers that you offer me?” 

“They are, my lord,” replied Sir Walter, “as you 
may see, bills of ex from houses of undoubted 
respectability in the capital ; of course it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry in safety such a sum in gold. Should 
your lordship, however, as by your countenance I am 
led to suppose, object to receive the amount in this man- 
ner, I will, of course, cause the bills to be immediately 
turned into money.” 

“Tam far from objectiug to receive the amount in 
this manner,” replied the earl; “ indeed, it might be, in 
many respects, more'convenient ; but there is something 
peculiar here ; more than one of these bills is endorsed 
with the name of Henry Langford.” 

“Such is the case, my lord,” replied Sir Walter. “Of 
that gentleman I shall have to speak to you in a few 
moments ; but it was your lordship’s wish that we should 
adhere in the first instance to this business, and, such 
being the case, we will conelude it, if you please. Are 
you willing to receive those bills in payment? or shall 
I cause them to be turned into money, as may be done 
immediately ?” 

A dark and fiendlike smile of satisfaction had been 
gradually coming over the countenance of the earl, and 
there was a struggle in his mind between the natural 
quickness and impatience of his disposition, and the de- 
sire which he felt to protract the actual execution of his 
purpose, in order to enjoy every step he took therein. 
Impatience, however, at length predominated, and he re- 
piled, taking the whole packet of bills of exchange from 

table. 

“There will be no occasion, I am afraid, to cause 
these bills to be turned into money, for some time at 
least ; although, Sir Walter Herbert, I cannot receive 
them as payment of your debt. They are, as I am in- 
formed—and the name upon the back of some of them 
bears out that information—they are the property of a 
person now under charge of felony ;.and I therefore find 
myself called upon, in my capacity of magistrate, to take 
possession of them till the accusation against him is 
proved or disproved.” 

Sir Walter, for a moment, sat before him thunder- 
struck, without making any reply, while the earl con- 
tinued to fix upon him the full gaze of his stern dark 
eyes, enjoying the surprise and pain he had occasioned. 
The instant after, however, Sir Walter recovered him- 
self, and, replying to the look of the earl with one as 
stern and resolute, he said, “I conclude that your lord- 
ship is jesting, though the moment for so doing is 
strangely chosen; but I cannot believe that the Earl of 
Danemore wishes to prove himself a villain more detesta- 
ble than the needy sharper who fleeces a confiding dupe, 
Concluding that there was something in noble blood 
which implied honour and integrity; trusting that a 
long line of generous ancestors afforded some tie to hon- 
esty and upright conduct, if nothing more ; believing the 
person who calls himself the Earl of Danemore not to 
be the bastard of a noble house, but one who had some 
cause to hold its honour high ; thus thinking and believ- 
ing, I placed in his hands those papers, which he is 
bound either to receive as payment of his debt, or to re- 
store to me in the same manner as he received them.” 

The earl was too well satisfied to yield to anger, and 
he replied with the same cold and bitter calmness which 
he had displayed throughout, “ You are right, sir, in all 
your conclusions except the last. Noble birth should 
be coupled with integrity ;. high ancestors area tic to 
honour; the Earl of Danemore has every reason to be- 
lieve himself the legitimate son of his father ; but never- 
theless, he may take a different yiew ofhis duty from Sir 
Walter Herbert, in a matter where Sir Walter Herbert 
is an interested party; too much so, indeed to judge 
with his usual clearness. These papers, which it is now 
my purpose to seal up and deliver into the hands of my 
worthy friend here present, Master Kinsight, are evi- 
dently the property of this same Henry Langford who 
stands accused of the murder of my son. 

“ My lord, my lord,” interupted Sir Walter, “if you 
have taken any pains to investigate this matter, you 
must be well aware that the case made out against that 
upright and honourable man, Captain Langford, is not 
even a case of suspicion, far less one which justifies his 
detention for a moment. It is not even proved that 
your son is dead; and I pray to God that it may not be 

“Prove that, sir, prove that,” exclaimed the esrl, 
“and none will be more glad than [ shall be ; but, even 
then, I very much fear these papers would remain to 
be dealt with according to law, as there can be no doubt 
whatever that this same Henry Langford, if not a prin- 
cipal, is an accessary to all those acts of pillege and 
robbery which have lately disgraced this neighbourhood. 
You are not aware, Sir Walter, of all the facts; you 
are not aware of all that has been discovered this very 
morning, Master Kinsight here having, with all his own 
shrewdness, obtained proof, almost incontestible, that 
this same Henry Langford is one of a band of plunder- 
ers who have established themselves in this county, and 
whose acts speak for themselves.” 

Again Sir Walter Herbert was struck dumb. “ My 
lord,” he said at length, after a considerable pause, “ I 
am a magistrate of the county, and, consequently, may 
be permitted to demand the nature of the evidence 
against Captain Langford, especially as I have both ta- 
ken a very active part in putting down the system of 
violence and outrage which has, as you observed, dis- 
graced this neighbourhood, and have investigated the 
matter thoroughly since the attack upon my daughter, 
of which you most probably have heard, and from which 
she was delivered by the courage of Captain Langford 
alone. I, therefore, must beg to see the evidence against 
him, as I have with me the depositions of various wit- 
nesses, which clear him ofelt suspicion in regard to the 
disappearance of your son?” 

“ I do not think myself called upon,” replied the earl, 
“ nor, indeed, do I think it would be right and just, to 
make any one acquainted with the discoveries we have 
already made, befere the whole train ef evidenee is ma- 
ture. There are two learned, wise, and most respecta- 
ble magistrates, Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew 
Scrope, who are even now engaged in collecting infor- 
mation on the subject, and it would be not only an insult 
to them, but an effectual means of frustrating the ends 
of justice, were any other person permitted to interfere, 
especially when that person is avowedly a supporter of 
the culprit.” 

“ All this is very specious, my lord,” replied Sir Wal. 
ter; “but it may be doubted—and I am one of those 
who doubt—whether personal motives on your lord. 
ship’s part may not mingle with the view you take of 
the case, and whether your known power and influence 
in this neighbourhood may not have more to do with the 


decision of the magistrates you mention than the con- 
siderations of right and justice.” abu 

“ Your language, Sir Walter Herbert, is growing in- 
sulting,” replied the earl, “ and, indeed, so has been 
your whole conduct. I have passed it over, as yet, out 
of consideration for the foolish fondness which my poor 
son entertained for a member of your family; It must 
go no further, however, or you shall find that I am not 
to be insulted with impunity. The imputations, too, 
which you cast upon two most respectable men are al- 
together unworthy ; and I beg to say that I shall hear no 
more upon this or any other subject from you, My 
lawyer shall haye my directions to deal with you, in re- 
gard to your debt to me, with moderate determination ; 


ence to the prisoner had better be communicated to the 
two magistrates who have the case before them. I must 
beg now to be excused any further conversation on the 
subject.” 

“Then I am to understand, my lord,” said Sir Wal- 
ter, “ that you positively and distinctly refuse to return 
to me the bills of exchange which I haye, with foolish 
confidence, placed in your hands.” 

The earl bowed his head in token of assent, and Sir 
Walter proceeded : “ You will permit me, if you please,” 
he said, “ to call in one of my own servants to witness 
my demand and your refusal.” ' 

“ That is unnecessary, sir,” replied the earl; “I will 
give you an acknow. under my own hand that 
I have taken possession of certain bills of exchange be- 
longing to Heary Langford, accused of felony. Draw 
it up, sir,” he continued, turning to the lawyer. 

The lawyer did as he was directed, employing all the 
most cautious expressions; and the earl, after having 
read the paper over, signed it, and delivered it to Sir 
Walter Herbert. 

“ Your lordship’s conduct is certainly most extraor- 
dinary,” replied Sir Walter ; “but this business shall 
soon be cleared up, for I have determined that I will 
not rest one moment till the best legal assistance has 
been procured for the noble gentleman you seem dispos- 
ed to persecute, and who has been deprived of his liber- 
ty upon the accusation of having murdered a 
who is by no means proved to be really dead.” 

He was turning to leave the apartment, and the earl 
was in the act of directing his lawyer in a low voice to 
have him arrested at once for the debt, when two or 
three hard blews upon the door, as if struck with a hea- 
vy stick, called the attention of the whole party, and 
caused the good knight to stop, expecting to see the 
door open and some one enter. The door, indeed, did 
open, but it was only pushed forward a small space, 
just giving room sufficient to admit the head of the half. 
witted man John Graves, 

As soon as he’ saw him, Sir Walter exclaimed, “ Here 
is ove who probably can tell us more of the matter than 
any one else ; for, if I am rightly informed, it was upon 
his testimony, received second-hand, that these magis- 
trates acted.” 

“That I can, indeed,” said the half.witted man, still 
standing in the doorway; “I can tell you more about 
it than any one else, for 1 saw him buried last night 
with my own eyes under the beech trees.” 

“ Who? who?” demanded several voices at once; 
while the earl, with the feelings of a father, breaking 
forth and overpowering all others, strode forward and 
gazed in the man’s face. 

“Why, the boy,” replied the other ; “the boy Harold ; 
and I came to tell you where he lies.” 

The earl covered his eyes with his hands, and for a 
few minutes an awful silence s ‘through the room, 
Sir Walter Herbert could not have found in his heart 
to break in upon the first moment of parental grief for 
any consideration ; and he suffered the bitter agony to 
have its way, without attempting by one word of conso- 
lation to sooth that deep wound which he himself believ- 
ed to be incurable, and only likely to be aggravated by 
any earthly appliance. The lawyer, though feeling very 
differently, was yet afraid to speak; and Silly John, as 
he was called, stood gazing upon them, infected by the 
feelings whieh he had seen expressed in the countenance 
of the earl and Sir Walter when he announced the sad 
confirmation of their worst fears. 

It was the earl himself who first broke silence. “ Sir,” 
he said, turning abruptly to Sir Walter, “I desire to 
bealone. This is no time for any other business than 
that either of mourning for my son or punishing his 
murderers ; with regard to other matters, you shall 
hear from me heareafter. Your fair scornful daughter, 
I understand, accompanied you hither, and now waits 
foryou. Pray tell her that, though bound by courtesy 
to receive the visits of a lady at all seasons, yet at pre- 
sent the heart of the father is not very well attuned to 
hear consolatory speeches on the death of his only son 
from the lips of one who first encouraged and then re- 
jecied that son’s addresses, and who, it would appear, 
by such conduct brought about his death.” 

“My lord,” replied Sir Walter, mildly, “so deeply 
am I sorty for you, that I will concede to your serrow 
even the privilege of being unjust, and will not defend 
my child, though she be altogetner innocent of that with 
which you charge her. She isnow in Mistress Bertha’s 
room, waiting my coming; aud, taking leave of you 
with deep sympathy for your loss, I will seek her there, 
and return with her te my own dwelling.” 

“ Seek where you may find, Sir Walter,” said Silly 
John, turning with a lacklustre smile upon the knight ; 
“seek where you may find; for you will not find Mis- 
tress Alice or Mistress Bertha either where you think 
they are ; for I saw them stepping quietly up stairs to- 
wards the old north tower; arid the lady and her lover 
are by this time looking into each other’s eyes.” ~ 

“This is somewhat too much !” exclaimed the earl, 
with anangry frown ; “ this issomewhattoo much! I 
did not know that the young lady was so great a pro- 
ficient in policy ; but, by your leave, Sir Walter, 1 must 
interrupt their conference ;” and, striding towards the 
door with flashing eyes, he threw it open and advanced 
towards the great staircase. 

Sir Walter followed quickly, and at the foot of the 
stairs touched the earl’s arm stightly, with a meaning 
look, saying, at the same time, “I trust, my lord, that 
in your present excited state you will not forget who 
Alice Herbert is, and that her father is present.” 

The earl turned and gazed at him from head to foot. 
“T shall not forget myself, sir,” he replied; “.the Earl 
of Danemore is not accustomed to injure er insult a 
woman!” and, thus saying, he strode up the stairs with 
the same quick pace. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Turre was a thrill in the heart of Alice Herbert as 
she followed the servant through the long passages of 
Danemore Castle, which sprang neither from old asso- 
ciations nor from the solemn and, as it were, expecting 
silence which reigned through the whole building. 
Since she had last trod those long corridors new feel- 


and any evidenee that you may have collected in refer- | ings 


new hopes, new happiness, had arisen in her heart ; and 
every pulse that throbbed in that heart had some refer- 


a moment, made her heart beat and her whole frame 
tremble, 


tality. 

ly step of Mistress Bertha was heard near the door 

and the next moment she entered the room, gazing 

upon Alice with a calm, but somewhat sad expression 

of countenance as she answered her salutation. 

s -morrow, Mistress Bertha,” said the young 
lady; “I hope you have been well since we last met, 
which is now a long time ago.” 

“ Well, quite well, lady,” replied Mistress Bertha ; 
“ it is a long time ago; and many things have happened 
in the space between which should not have happened. 
Fate, however, has had its way. We mustall fulfil our 
destiny ; and you and I, as well as others, are but work- 
ing out what is to come to pass.” 

“ If you mean, Mistress Bertha,” said Alice, “ that I 
have not been here of late so frequently as I used to 
be, I think, when you remember all that has happened, 
you will not judge that I acted wrongly in making my 
visits scarce at Danemore, where my father’s reception 
has long been cold.” 

“I blame you not, Mistress Alice ; I blame you not,” 
replied the housekeeper’  “ What right have I to blame 
you? You liked him not, you loved him not. That 
was not your fault, nor the poor boy’s either. You were 
fated for another, and that other fated to snatch from 
him that which he held dearest. We cannot control 
our likings and dislikings ; they are the work of destiny. 
There have been those who loved me that I could never 
love, those who have treated me well and kindly, who 

long years befriended me, and with tenderness 


had done all, they failed; and, seizing gladly upon some 
trash word, seme hasty burst of passion, I have cast 
their benefits behind me, and left them because I could 
not love them. What right, then, should I haveto blame 
others for feeling as I have felt,and doing even less 
than I have done?” ies 
“I am sure, Mistress Bertha,” replied Alice, gently, 
“ T am quite sure, from what I know of you, that, though 
you might act sharply, you would never act unjustly, 
and never be guilty of any degree of i i bh 
you almost accuse yourself of rah ga 
“You do not know, you do not know,” replied the 
other : “ I have been guilty of ingratitude. I know, and 
acknowledge, and feel, that to her who was kind to me 
from her youth, whose fathers had prote¢ted my fathers, 
and whose ity had raised me from low estate, 
I knew and feel that I was "ungrateful; that I could not, 
that I did not, return her love for love, and that I left 
her at the first rash and thoughtless word. So far I did 
wrong and felt evil; but I did no more; my heart was 
not made, as many another is made, to hate because I 
knew that I had wronged. I went upon my way and 
she upon hers, but I sought for no opportunity of doing 
her ill. On the contrary, I would willingly have atoned 
for what I had done by serving her in those matters 
where she felt most deeply. I did serve her as far as I 
could; but there are things which I must not do, ne, 
not even now.” 
“T know not to what your words allude,” replied 
Alice, speaking to her gently and kindly, wishing to 
sooth rather than in any degree to irritate one towards 
whom she had always experienced feelings of great 
kindness, and even respect ; for, although Mistress Ber 
tha, on many occasions, had given way in her presence 
to the sharp and unruly temper which evidently existed 
within her heart, yet the occasions on which it had been 
exercised, Alice had always remarked, were those 
where there was cither an open and apparent, or a con- 
cealed but no less certain cause for the contempt or 
anger to which she yielded such unbridled sway. “I 
know not to what your words allude; but I doubt not 
that you judge of yourself harshly, too harshly, Mis- 
tress Bertha, as I have often seen you do in regard to 
yourself before.” 


Bertha gave a melancholy.smile, and shook her head 


great error; the greatest, the most pernicious of the 
poisonous dainties with which human vanity feeds itself 
in all this world of vain things! We never judge of 
ourselves too harshly. The brightest and the best, the 
noblest and the most generous, if they could but look 
into their own bosoms with eyes as clear righteous 
as those that gaze upon them the sky/ would find 
therein a th d dark forms and hideous errors, of 
which their h accuse them now but little. Ay ; 
and if, in the whole course of human actions, we could 
see the current of our various motives separated from 
each other, how much that is vile and impure should 
we find mingling with all that we fancy bright and 
clear! No,no! man never judges himself too harshly. 
let him judge as harshly as he will. God sees, and 
judges, not harshly, we hope, but in mercy; and yet, 
what sins does not his eye discover, what punishments 
will he not have to inflict ‘” 

Alice was silent; but, after a momentary pause, Ber- 
tha resumed the conversation nearly where she had first 
begun it. “I blame not you,” she said, “ young lady, 
for not loving one who loved you. It was not destined 
so to be, though there may have been a feeling of pride, 
too, in your dealings with him. The poor boy who is 
gone had not the eagle eye and ruling look of this one ; 
an eagle eye and ruling look gained from a noble race 
in other lands; and well do I know how, with young 
happy things like you, the eyes lead captive the imagi- 
nation, ay, and fix chains of wron upon the heart. Yet 
you judged well and nobly ,too, if 1 see aright. That 
face and form are but an image of a mind as bright, 
and he has every right to have such a mind now that all 
that was dark, and fierce, and harsh in the proud streams 
that mingle in his veins has been purified, and tempered, 
and softened by long adversity.” 

“ Of whom do you speak, Mistress Bertha 7” demand- 
ed Alice, with a conscious blush mantling in her oheek 


as she asked the question. 


ings had taken possession of her bosom ; new thoughts, 


through 
and affection did allto win regard; and yet, when they © 


as she replied. “ Young lady, clear your mind of that 
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“Of do speak! echoed Berths, gazing on 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


;* would you have me think that you do not know 


“ No!” answered Aliceyblushing still more deeply ; 
“no, Mistress Bertha, I do not wish to deceive you. I 
know, at least I guess, you speak of Captain Langford ; 
but—but—” 

Bertha gazed thoughtfully down upon the ground for 


few moments: “I had forgot!” she said at length; 


“ yet he did wisely, he always ‘ces wisely. But I had 
not believed that there was a man who, in the unchained 
moments of the heart’s openness, would act so wisely 
and so well? J understand you,sweetlady. You were 
not aware that I knew rightly the stoty of your heart ; 
and I knew it only by having divined it, Yet toshow 
you how well I have divined it, I will tell you the mo- 
tive that brought you hither with yéur father. You 
came with the view of seeing him you love?” 
The ingenious colour once more tose warm in Al- 
ice’s cheek ; but she replied, with that sparkling oftruth 
and sincerity in her pure eyes that there was no doubt- 
ing ene single word, “ No, Mistress Bertha,” she said, 
“you are wrong. I came hither with no such motive, 
with no such view. My father had business with the 
earl, so painful, so irritating, that I sought to accom- 


I deny, Mistress Bertha,” she added, 
ish to do so if it be possible.” 

“T believe your whole tale, Alice Herbert,” replied 
Bertha; “I believe it all, and every word ; for I have 
seen and watched you from your childhood, and I know 


tition of the words her cheek again grew red, “nor 
do I wish that the moments spent with him should be 
stolen moments. I ask you openly if it be possible to 
let me see him and speak with him. I wish no con- 
cealment. I seek not to hide either my regard for him 
or my interview with him. Sure I am that my father 
would approve it, and I have none but him to consider 
in framing my actions.” ¥ 

Bertha gazed upon her glowing countenance and 
sparkling eyes, as she raised them, full of timid eager- 
ness, to her face, with a look of pleasure not unmixed 
with “ You are, indeed, a noble creature and 
a lovely one,” she said ; “ yours may well be called gen- 
erous blood. But it shall beas you wish; and yet be 
under no fear for yourlover. They cannot injure him! 
It is not his destiny. He is born for a very different 
fate, and the fools who took him were only tools in For- 
tune’s hands to cut a pathway for him to the point 
where he is now arrived. Fear nat, Alice, but come 
with me, and you shall see and speak with him; alone 
if you will.” : 

“No, not alone !” said Alice, again colouring ; “ not 
alone! That were needless, useless.” 

“Come with me, then,” said Bertha; “come with me 
then, though it is little needful that you should see him 
to take counsel with him for his liberation. Ere to- 
morrow morning he will be free. They cannot hold 
him there long. To think of holding him there at allis 
idle and empty; and there is one of them, a least, that 
feels it to be so, though he knows not well why.” 

As she spoke she led the way out of the room in 
which they were, and along the corridor towards the 
great hall. Alice made no reply ; for her heart beat so 
fast, and her limbs trembled so much, that she was glad 
to take refuge in silence in order to hide her agitation. 
She knew that she was going to do nothing but what 
was right, She felt that every sensation of her heart, 
every purpose of her mind, was pure, and noble, and 
good ; and yet—why or wherefore she could not tell— 
there was something in the act of thus going privately 
to see her lover in the house of another which made 
her tremble like a guilty creature, though conscience of 
innocence in thought and deed. She looked anxiously 
at each dour as she passed, lest it should be opened, 
and some one issue forth to interrupt her. She hurried 
her pace up the great staircase, gazing round with feel- 
ings of apprehension she could not comprehend; and 
when at length they reached the extremity of the build- 
ing, and they stood before the last door upon that side, 
she was obliged to lay her hand upon Bertha’sarm and 
beg her to stop for a moment, in order to recover breath 
and gain some degree of command over herself. 

At length she said, “ Now, now I am ready;” and 
Bertha opened the door of the outerchamber. It was 
tenanted by a single servant, apparently busy in the or- 
dinary occupations of the day, putting thisarticle of far- 
nitare in one place, and that article in another, with 
that sort of tardy diligence remarkable in houses where 
there are many servants and but little to do. 

He started, however, andturned round when he heard 
the door open; and then advancing towards Bertha, he 
said, “ My lord ordered me, Mistress Bertha, not to give 
any one admission here ;” he then added, in a low sort 
of confidential tone, “the orders came early this morn- 
ing for me to hang about here, and, when I had done 


’ with the rooms, to remain upon the staircase, so as to 


make sure that the prisoner does not escape, without 
locking the doors, however ; though I don’t see why 
my lord should take such a roundabout way, when, by 
doing nothing but just turning the key, he could keep 
the young man in as long as he liked.” 

“The earl has his reasons for all that he ore Pagal 

ied Bertha, walking on; “you will do very right to 
mapas one; but, of course, your lord’s orders do 
not apply to me. Come with me, young lady; you 
may be admitted, as I told you.” 

The man looked surprised and bewildered; for Mis- 
tress Bertha, as he well knew, was not a person to be 
contradicted with impunity; and yet he feared that he 
would be doing wrong in letting the twe visiters pass. 

Halt the advantages, however, which are gained in 
this world, either over our adversaries or rivals, are ob- 
tained by taking advantage of their astonishment ; and 
before the man had time to make up his mind as to wh t 
he ought rightly to do, Mistress Bertha and Alice had 


— 
passed him, and the door of the inner chamber was 


open. 

_ Langford was ‘sitting at the table, writing, and the 
sound of the opening door made him raise his eyes. 
Fer a moment it seemed as if he could scarcely believe 
that what he saw was real; but then a look of joy and 
satisfaction, which would have «paid Alice well had she 
had to encounter a thousand dangers and difficulties in 
making her way to visit him, spread over his counte- 
nance, while, rising up, he advanced to meet her. 
Without doubt or hesitation he cast his arm around 
her and pressed his lip upon her cheek. “Thank you, 
dearest Alice, thank you,” he said; “this is, indeed, 
most kind and most good ; how can I ever show myself 
grateful enough for such a token of affection ?” 

Alice burst into tears. To see him sitting there, him 
that she loved, and honoured, and esteemed, a prisoner, 
and accused of dark crimes, had wrung her heart almost 
to agony ; but his words, and his look, and the tone of 
his voice, and the touch of his hand, and the pressure of 
his lips seemed to sever the bonds which held the varied 
emotions struggling together in her breast, and they all 
burst forth together in that profuse flood of tears. 

“It is we that must be grateful to you,” she said, as 
soon as she could speak ;“ it is we that must be grate- 
ful to you. I cannot help suspecting, nay, believing, 
that you are suffering in some degree on our account ; 
but, for fear we should not have time to speak fully, let 
me tell you, Langford, the principal object of my com- 
ing here. Iwas afraid that you might not have means 
allowed you of communicating with any of your friends, 
and therefore I was anxious tosee you, to ask whatcan 
be done for you, what lawyer can besent for to you, or 
what means can be taken to prove your innocence.” 

“My Alice has never doubted my innocence, then,” 
said Langford, gazing tenderly upon her; “I knew, I 
felt sure she would not.” ; 

“Of anything like crime, Langford,” she said, “I 
knew you were innocent, perfectly innocent! I might 
imagine, i for we women can hardly judge or 
tell to what lengths you men may think the point of 
honour should carry them—I might imagine, indeed, 
that you had taken this unhappy young man’s life in 
honourable quarrel ; but even that I did not believe.” 
“Oh, no!” replied Langford ; “ I should never dream 
of such a thing. Nothing could have provoked me to 
do so. Besides, Alice, did I not give you my word? 
and, believe me, dear Alice, believe me now and ever, 
that Ilook upon my word given toa woman as binding 
as my word given toa man. Nay, if it were possible, 
I should say more binding, because she has fewer means. 
of enforcing its execution. No, no! dear Alice, I parted 
with him in the park within ten minutes after I left you. 
It is true, he did try to provoke me to a quarrel, but I 
was not to be provoked.” 

“T am ashamed of having doubted you, even in that, 
and for a moment,” replied Alice; “ but that doubt 
sprang solely from a beliefthat men often thought it a 
point of honour to cenceal their intentions from women 
in such matters as these, and believe themselves justi- 
fied in using any means todo so. But now, Langford, 
tell me, as quickly as possible, what can be done to prove 
you innocent ? what is there that my father or myself 
can do to free you from a situation so painful ?” 

“ T know little,” replied Langford, “ that can be done 
under present circumstances. It is their task to prove 
that I am guilty, more than mine to show that I am in- 
nocent; but I hear steps upon the stairs; who have we 
here, I wonder?” 
As he spoke he the door into the other room, 
which Bertha had closed behind her ; and nearly at the 
same moment, as the reader may have anticipated, the 
outer door at the top of the stairs was thrown open, and 
the Earl of Danemore, with a countenance on which 
hung the thunder-cloud of deep but suppressed wrath, 
strode in, followed close by Sir Walter Herbert. 

The colour came and went rapidly in Alice’s cheek, 
and her heart beat very quick. The servant in the outer 
room looked tremblingly towards Mistress Bertha; but 
Bertha herself remained totally unmoved, with herlong 
sinewy hand, clad in their white mittens, resting calmly 
upon each other, and her dark eyes raised full upon the 
earl, while not a quiver of the lipor a movement of the 
eyelids betrayed that she was affected by any emotion 
whatsoever. Langford drew a little closer to the side 
of Alice, while the earl turned his first wrath upon the 

His words were few and lew, but they were fullyin- 
dicative of what was passing in his heart. “I com- 
manded,” said he, “ that no one should be admitted here ! 
You have disobeyed my commands. Answer me nota 
word. You have disobeyed my commands, and you 
shall have cause to remember it to the last day of your 
life. Silence, I say! Get you gone, and send hither 
Wilton and the other groom of the chambers. Madam,” 
he centinued, advancing towards Alice, with a bitter and 
sarcastic sneer curling his lip, “ madam, long as I have 
had the honour of your acquaintance, I did not know that 
you were so skilful a tactitian tillto-day. To engage me 
with your serviceable and convenient father, whiJe you 


of the murder of my son, is a stroke, indeed, worthy of 
a great politician—” 

Alice had turned pale when first he approached her ; 
but at the words “ your serviceable and convenient fa- 
ther,” the blooed rushed up into her cheek ; and though, 
while turning to look at Sir Walter, whose eyes were 
beginning to flash with indignation, she suffered the earl 
to finish his sentence, she stopped him at the word 
“ politician” by raising her hand suddenly, and then re- 
plied at once, with her sweet musical voice sounding 
strangely melodious after the harsh tone in which Lord 
Danemore had been speaking. 

“ Forbear, my lord,” she said, “forbear! Let me 
prevent you from using any more words that you will 
be ashamed of and grieve for hereafter. My motive in 
coming to this house to-day was anything but that which 
you imply. I came, my lord, because I feared that my 
father, justly irritated at some unworthy treatment, 
might act towards Lord Danemore as Lord Danemore 
is now acting towards me ; that is to say, might speak 
angry words which he would soon be sorry for. I found, 
however, my lord, that the kind gentleness of that fa- 
ther’s heart was already sufficient to make him forget 
the injuries which Lord Danemore sought to inflict, in 
the sorrow which Lord Danemore now experienced ; 
and though there was a time, my lord, when I believed 
that the voice of Alice Herbert had some power to 
sooth, te tranquilize, and to console you, I did not 
flatter myself that such was the case now; and I re- 
mained, in consequence, without.” 

The earl seemed somewhat moved. He had listened 
in silence, and drew himself up to his full height with 
an air of attention and thought. When she paused, 
however, he demanded, in a softer tone, “And your 
coming here, madam, here, into this room, was, doubt- 
less, perfectly accidental: a singular coincidence brought 


you into the apartments of this worthy gentleman.” 


came hither to lay your plans with a personage accused | p 


“No, my lord,” replied Alice, with a degree of calm 
dignity that set his sneers at defiance, “quite on the 
contrary ; as soon as I found that Captain Langford was 
still here, I asked Mistress Bertha to conduet me to see 
him, which, your lordship will see, was very natural,” 
she added, with the colour becoming deeper and deeper 
in her cheek, “ if you consider, first, that he was severely 
injured in my defence ; next, that I have promised him 
my hand ; and, lastly, that I knew him to be both un- 
justly charged with a great crime, and in the power of 
one who sometimes suffers a nature, originally most 
noble, to be influenced ton much by strong passions, and 
a judgment, originally clear and bright, to be darkened 
and obscured by his own desires and prejudices. My 
lord,” she added, “ the tone which you are pleased to 
assume towards me obliges me to speak candidly; I 
thought it very possible that, circumstanced as he is, 
and in your power, this gentleman might meet with ob- 
stacles in establishing his innocence and in communi- 
cating with those who would defend and advise him.— 
Under these circumstances I acted as I have acted, in 
order to bear any communication from him either to 
my father or to any other person with whom he might 
think fit to take counsel.” 

“ Madam,” replied the earl, with far less acerbity of 
manner than before, “ I find that you can judge severe- 
ly too. This gentleman shall have every opportunity 
of proving his innocence.” 

“That, my lord, I will take care of,” interrupted Sir 
Walter Herbert; for I certainly will not trust, in the 
case of my friend, to the justice of those who, without 
a shadow of reason, first charged him with a crime of 
which he is innocent, and then acted towards him as if 
they had nearly proved him guilty.” 

“He shall have every opportunity of proving his in- 
nocence,” reiterated the ear), sternly ; “ but Sir Walter 
Herbert is the man who judges too hastily. But yes- 
terday I said to this same gentleman, this Captain Lang- 
ford, as he is pleased to call himself, that his bare word 
not to leave these apartments was sufficient. To-day I 
say that those bolts and bars, strong as they are, are 
not too strong to guard him withal; for I have not only 
received, as you well know, the confirmation of my 
poor son’s death, but I have it proved, beyond all doubt, 
by the testimony of those who saw him, that the man 
who stands before us, after separating from that son in 
the park, was seen by four different people galloping up 
towards the very moor and at the very time at which 
the unhappy boy was murdered. He shall have the full 
opportunity of explaining or disproving this hereafter ; 
at present he is a close prisoner here, till he can be re- 
moved to-morrow to the county jail.” 

Alice’s cheek grew very pale as the earl spoke; not 
that she for one moment suffered her confidence in 
Langford’s innocence to be shaken; not that one doubt 
or one suspicion ever crossed her mind, but that the 
words used by the earl were such as to call up before 
the eye of imagination every dark and painful object 
which could by any chance connect itself with her lover’s 
situation. The image of Langford in the county jail, 
immured in a close noisome cell as a common felon, 
together with all that she knew and all that she had 
heard of the prisons of England—which were then a 
disgrace to the land—presented itself to her mind, and 
made her heart sink within her. 

The eyes of her lover, however, were upon her. He 
saw the colour fade away in her cheek; he saw the 
anxious quivering of that beautiful lip which had so 
lately spoken boldly in his defence; but Langford knew 
and understood the heart whose treasured affection he 
had obtained ; and, taking her hand in his, he pressed 
it to his lips, saying, “ Fear not, dear Alice! Let them 
dotheir worst. So confident am I in my own innocence 
and in the just laws of a free land, that not the slightest 
apprehension crosses my mind, though I may see a dis- 
position to deny me justice, Strange, too, as it may 
seem to you, I am well contented to remain in this house 
for some time longer; and perhaps,” he added, “ I could 
even by a single word, change entirely the feelings and 
views of its noble owner.” 

“Tmay understand you better than you think, sir,” 
replied the earl, gazing upon him with the same knitted 
brow ; “I may know you better than you believe; but 
you would find it difficult to change my view and pur- 
poses. At present I have but to say that I cannot suf. 
fer Mistress Alice Herbert to remain here any longer. 
Bertha,” he continued, turning to the housekeeper, 
“ you have done bitterly wrong in bringing her hither. 
Iam willing to believe that you knew rothow wrong; 
but I will deal with you hereafter upon this matter.” 
“ Earl of Danemore, I did right !” replied the woman, 
“and I tell you that it is you who know not that which 
you are doing ; but the time will come when you will 
repent.” 

The earl’s brow grew very dark, but he made a great 
effort to command his passions, and he only replied, 
“ You have served me too faithfully and too long for 
my anger to have way. But provoke me no farther ; 
I am not in a mood to bear with your bold temper. Now, 
madam,” he continued, turning to Alice, “ we wait your 

leasure.” 

Langford pressed her hand in his, and grasped that 
which Sir Walter extended towards him ; “ Farewell,” 
he said, “ farewell for the present. It is useless to stay 
longer now. All that you can do for me is to engage 
some person learned in the law to watch the proceedings 
against me in case I should not be liberated before to- 
morrow evening. I fear nothing in the straight forward 
course of justice; but there are circumstances in my 
situation and in my fate,”—and, as he spoke, he fixed 
his eyes on the earl—“which may bring persecution 
upon me, though they ought to have the most opposite 
effect.” 


The earl returned his look steadfastly and sternly, 
then turned upon his heel and, waving his hand ceremo- 
niously towards the door, followed Sir Walter and Alice 
out of the room. He found the servants that he had 
sent for at the head of the stairs, and gave them charge 
to guard the prisoner better than he had been previously 
guarded ; to keep the door constantly locked ; and to 
remain, the one at watch on the outside of the door, 
while the other kept guard at the foot of the stairs. He 
then walked slowly down into the vestibule, and, in 
cold silence on all parts, saw Sir Walter and his daugh- 
ter mount their horses and depart. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Coutp we but have the heart of the wicked laid open 
before us ; could we but see how it is torn and wrung 
by the evil passions that harbour within it; could we 
but mark how, even in the strongest and most deter- 
mined breast, when bent upon evil purposes or engaged 
in wicked acts, fear and apprehersion go hand in hand 
with every deed of evil, while repentance, remorse, and 
punishment follow more slowly, though not less surely, 
in the distance ; what an instructive, what an awful les- 


sonit would be, and how fvarfully we should shrink 


back from the commission of the first crime, as the 
brink of a precipice which, once overleapt, dashes ug 
down over a thousand pointed rocks, even into the guif 
of hell itself! 

When Sir Walter and Alice Herbert had left him, the 
Earl of Danemore pressed his hand upon his burning 
brow for a few moments, while wild and thrillj 
thoughts—all painful, all angry, all evil—crossed and 
recrossed each other through his brain. He then turn. 
ed with a rapid step, and entered the room where the 
lawyer had lingered behind, fearing to follow to a scene 
where the violent passions which he knew existed in 
his patron’s breast were likely to be excited into fury, 
The earl closed the door, and, casting himself down 
into a chair, eovered his eyes with his hands. 

He was’roused, however, in a moment, by a voice 
saying, ‘‘Do not grieve so, Danemore; do not grieve 
so. It’s a sad thing, truly, to have one’s fine boy killed, 
and never see him again; but we must all die 
and you'll die too, and very likely not long first, for you 
are an old man now. Then we shall be all comfortable 
again when we get on the other side of the mole’s ha. 
bitation. Let me speak to him, Master Kinsight ; why 
should not I comfort him? We should all comfort each 
other.” 

“T have been trying, my lord,” said the lawyer, in 
an apologetic tone, as the earl raised his eyes towards 
the half-witted man, “I have been trying to get out of 
this foolish fellow who were the people that he saw bury 
your lordship’s noble son. He acknowledges that he 
knows them all, but declares that he will never mention 
the names of any of them.” 

The earl passed his hand once or twice before his 
eyes, as if to clear away other iinages from before his 
mental vision ere he returned to the subject which was 
again suddenly presented to him. 

“ He shall be made to tell,” said he, at length, in a 
stern tone, knitting his dark brows as he spoke; “ho 
shall be made to tell after he has pointed out the spot 
where the poor boy lies.” 

“ Why, my lord,” answered the lawyer, “ we do not 
need his help for that, as he himself says that it was 
under the beech trees by the mere; but I am sure I do 
not know how your lordship will make him speak, for 
I have been trying for this half hour, threatening him 
with your lordship’s displeasure, and to have him put 
in the cage, and everything I could think of, but with 
out effect.” 

“ There are ways would make the dumb speak,” re- 
plied the earl. “I have seen—” he continued; but 
then, suddenly breaking off, he changed his form of 
speech, and added, “I have heard, I mean to say, of old 
Spaniards in the New World who loved their gold bet- 
ter than their life, and would have died sooner than re 
veal the spot where their treasures were hidden; and 
yet there have been found ways to make them speak, 
there have been found means to make them scream 
forth the name of every treasure-cave they had.” 

“ But, my lord,” replied the lawyer, with a some 
what apprehensive look, “ but, my lord, you know, in 
this country, we dare not make use of any such means.” 

The earl gazed at kim sternly, and yet somewhat 
coutemptuously. “ We will do everything lawfully, 
Master Lawyer,” he said ; “ we will do everything law 
fully. First, we are justified, I think, in keeping this 
good man in strict confinement till he has declared the 
names of the murderers or their accomplices. Next, I 
believe there is no law which can compel us, till he is 
fully committed, to give him either meat or drink; 
neither are we told that light must be admitted to the 
place where he is held. Dost thou hear, Sir Fool? If 
thou tellest not immediately the names of all those who, 
were engaged in this hellish act, thou shalt be shut up 
without a crust of bread, or a drop of water, or a ray of 
light; and hunger, and thirst, and darkness shall be 
your companions till you do tell.” 

The unhappy man gazed in his face for a moment 
with a wandering and a haggard look, as if he scarcely 
understood or believed the menaces held out to him. 
He replied at length, however, in a low sad tone, “I 
have vowed a vow, and it can’t be broken. They call 
me mad, but I never broke a promise or told a falsehood 
in my life. Let the wise ones say as much if they can. 
No! you may quench the light of these eyes for ever; 
you may deny me food, or make me perish of thirst, 
but you shall never make me tell one word more than 
I have told.” 

“We shall sce,” replied the earl, “ we shall see ;” and 
he added a few indistinct words to the lawyer, who 
withdrew, and almost immediately returned again, ac- 
companied by two or three of the lower grade of serv- 
ing men, who instantly laid hands upon the object of 
the earl’s indignation, and dragged him out of the room, 
to fulfil the orders which they previously received by 
the mouth of the attorney. 

After they were gone Lord Danemore paused for a 
moment thoughtfully, and the shadows of dark passions 
might be seen traversing his high and haughty brow. 
Ere he spoke he recovered his calmness, and there was 
even a degree of melancholy in his tone as he said, 
“ Men drive me to things that I would not willingly do. 
It is not the fault of the lion that he is a beast of prey, 
nor would he, except when pressed by need, destroy or 
devour any being if the hunters did not torment him by 
pursuit. ‘There is a weakness in my heart towards this 
youth which must be conquered. I cannot view him 
as the murderer of my son, although the tidings we 
have this day received would in some degree prove this 
to be the case, Nevertheless, I will conquer such feel 

ings. 1 will overcome such folly, for these very papers 
prove more than ever that it is necessary he should be 
removed from my path.” 

As he spoke he laid his hand on the packet of bills 
of exchange, which had been sealed up and remained 
upon the table. 

The lawyer gazed in his face with a look of some 
wonder and inquiry; but the earl proceeded without 
explanation. 

“ You will act as we before determined,” he said; 
“the evidence that we have got is now strong; you 
will take means still further to strengthen it. There 
wants but one link in the chain. Among all those that 
you know in the country round, cannot some one be 
found, think you, to supply that link? some poacher, 
some deer-stealer, who may have seen the shot fired, or 
the blow struck, while lurking about on his unlawful 
avocations? Some ene who might merit forgiveness 
for his other offences by bearing testimony in this mat- 
ter ” 

The lawyer looked down and hesitated. Although 
his nature was no ways scrupulous, yet the bold, straight- 
forward, uncompromising decision of his patron rather 
than encouraged him. 

“I will do say best, my lord,” he said, in a low tone ; 
“nothing shall be wanting that I can do; but at the 
same time, if we can let the matter prove itself, it would 
be much better than risking anything by manufactar- 
ing alarmed testimony.” 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘% See that he escape me not,” said the earl, sternly ; 
“gee that he escape me not. Wo be unto you should 
he do so. Trifle not with petty means, sir. Timidity 
jn such matters is ruin. Boldly, fearlessly, but skilfully 
and carefully, pursue your plan. You have already the 

of all foundations to build upon. See that 
you build well; or you shall answer to me for it. And 
now to other matters, though connected, as you will 
see, with that of which we have spoken. This Sir 
Walter Herbert must be dealt with immediately. If 
we do not at once engage him so deeply in his own af- 
fairs that he shall have neither time, nor wish, nor op- 
portunity to meddle with others, he will find means to 
mar our schemes and disappoint all our expectations, 


fool, if forced to speak to any other-ear but my own, 
might reveal matter which might tend to exculpate him 
whom we have there shut up above, and who must be 
swept from my path if I would have any peace during 
my remaining years. I am not a man to live in doubt 
or hesitation ; and, as soon as any man givés me cause 
to fear him, the matter between us must be t to 
an issue at once, and he or I must fall! No,” he added, 
“no! bring not those men hither, I am sick of them. 
We must use them as tools, but not let them use us. 
Take them, then, with you to search under the beech 
trees, but bring them not hither! When all is done, 
return yourself and let me know. I shall have occupa- 
tion h in the mean time to busy my thoughts with 
ings less sad, though not less painful, perhaps, than 


Besides, you know my feelings on the subject ; with | things 


him the matter must be Lrought to a speedy conclu- 
gion.” 

“ That may well be done, my lord,” replied the law- 

; “now that he has tendered you, in payment of his 
debt, that which you cannot accept, it is very natural 
that you should immediately take measures against 
him. I myself am not much skilled in such matters, 
and might make some mistake ; but I saw yesterday at 
the town-house a person who is now down here upon 
some special business, whom I can well trust, and who 
will, I know, so. manage the matter that, once having 
fixed his hands upon this knight, no turn, no shift, no 
evasion, scarcely even the power of the law itself, will 
make him let go his hold.” 

“Indeed!” said the earl, “indeed! Pray, who is 
this tenacious personage ?”” 

“ His name, my lord, is Bolland,” replied the lawyer ; 
“he is a man who in the good city of London has made 
himself a reputation little inferior to that of a great ge- 
neral. His origin, indeed, was somewhat low, having 
been a butcher in the city, a bankrupt, with some sus- 
picion of fraud in his transactions, and, for a certain 
period, we are told, a gambler in a small way of trade.” 

“ A goodly commencement for a future lawyer,” said 
the earl, with a bitter sneer curling his lip; “ of course 
he has prospered in the world ?” 

“ Your lordship’s pardon,” replied the other, some- 
what sharply ; “ he is no lawyer, nor has aught to do 
with the law but in following its mandates. He is now 
a sheriff’s officer of the county of Middlesex, but he is 
not one to scruple at where he exercises his calling. I 
have heard that he is amassing great wealth by the skill 
with which he deals with his poor patients ; sometimes 
suffering them to go at large on payment of a weekly 
sum; sometimes even furnishing them with money 
when he thinks that, by putting them in this or that 
calling, he can ensure to himself cent. per cent. repay- 
ment; but never does he suffer any one to slip through 
his fingers ; and, if your lordship will permit me, I will 
mount my horse directly, seek out Master Bolland, and 
charge him to execute a writ against this Sir Walter.” 

“ Do, do,” said the earl; “ but yet,” he continued, “I 
fear that all we can do will hardly be in time to prevent 
this meddling eld man—fool I will not call him, for 
fool he is not—from taking such steps as may embar- 
Tass our proceedings.” 

“TI do not know, my lord,” replied the lawyer, “I do 
not know ; but one thing I can answer for, that if you 
but trast the matter to me and Bolland, and pay him 
well for his trouble, Sir Walter Herbert shall be in the 
county jail ere the sun goes down to-night.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the earl, “ that were quick in- 
deed. Promise him this night a hundred pounds if he 
contrives to execute the writ as you mention. Now 
go,” continued the earl; “ no time must be lost.” 

But, as he saw the lawyer rise to obey his directions, 
a Jook of doubt and hesitation came over his coxnte- 
nance for a moment. “My poor boy loved the girl,” 
he said, “ and therein there is a tie between those Her- 
herts and myself which I feel to be a weakness, and yet 
it comes upon me even now, when I think I am de- 
stroying the father of one for whom he felt so tenderly, 
Stay, Master Attorney, stay! My poor boy loved the 

irl!” 

Accursed be all those, doubly accursed, who, when 
better feelings are coming over eur hearts; when the 
well of sweet waters is gushing up, which is found 
somewhere in almost every desert ; when a touch of hu- 
man affection is softening the harsh asperity of anger, 
blunting the sting of hatred, or relaxing the iron grasp 
of revenge ! accursed be all those, I say, who at such 
moments come in, and rouse up again within us the 
evil passions that have been lulled to sleep, and might, 
perchance, be strangled in their slumber, if some fiend- 
ish voice from without did not waken them into fresh 
activity. 

. The lawyer saw the shade of unwonted gentleness 
that passed over his patron’s countenance with pain, 
for his own mind was made up altogether of considera- 
tions of petty interest, and he foresaw loss in any re- 
laxation of the other’s harsh determinations. 

With the skill of 2 demon, he instantly perceived how 
he might turn the rare drop of honey into gall and bit- 
terness; and he replicd, “ Yes, my lord, he did love 
her; he did love her dearly, but she did not love him 
as he deserved to be loved; and the last most painful 
feelings of ull his life were brought about by her con- 
duct to him.” 

“Tt is true,” said the earl, frowning; “it is true! 
Go, and lose no time, I have a sad task before me in 
the mean time, and I would fain have intrusted you 
with it, Master Kinsight, but it cannot be. You would 
not have time and opportunity to accomplish both.” 

‘“‘Pray what may it be, my lord?” demended the 
lawyer, eagerly, fearful of losing some other lucrative 
occupation. “ My business with Bolland will be over in 
aminute, I give him but directions, and trust the rest 
tohim. Pray what may it be?” 

“Can you not divine, man ?” demanded the earl, fix- 
ing his large stern eyes upon him; “ can you not di- 
vine, that it is to seck and bring home the dead body 
of my unhappy son from the spot where this idiot says 
they have laid him ?” 

“Oh! my lord,” exclaimed the lawyer, with some 
touch of human feeling breaking even through his sor- 
did “nature, like a misty ray of sunshine streaming 
through a dark cloud ; “oh! my lord, such is no task 
for you. It would wring your heart eadly to be pre. 
sent yourself. Besides, the magistrates ought te be 
there. Now, after I have spoken with Bolland, and 
left the business in his hands, I shall have plenty of 
time to see Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Wal- 
ler, and go with them to the spot. Leave it to me, my 
lord, leave it to me; and if I bring those two worthy 
justices over here with me, we may, perhaps, find some 
mcans of making this half-witted man give us further 
information regarding the murderers.” 

“Bring them not! bring them not!” replied the 
earl, vehemently. “ Mark me, my good friend! In 
this matter I am moved by many very opposite feelings. 
You know—you must feel, fur you are a father your- 
self—how I thirst to discover, and to drink the heart’s 
blood of my son’s murderer! and yet 1 doubt that Unie) 


the task which I make over to you; and now go 
quickly.” 

“ Shall I take these papers with me ?” demanded the 
lawyer, laying his hand upon the packet of bills of ex- 
change which had been sealed up before Sir Walter 
Herbert. 

“No!” answered the earl, sternly; “leave them 
where are.” 

“J thought they were to be deposited with me,” re- 
jeined the agent, with a lingering affection for the 
inoney which he could not restrain, even though he 
feared to offend his patron. 

“ T say, sir, leave them where they are, and go upon 
your errand,” rejuined the earl, in a tone that could not 
be misunderstood; and, without uttering another word, 
he pointed towards the door, and drove the lawyer out 
of the room by the fierce sternness of his gaze. , 

As soon as he was gone and the door closed, the earl 
took up the packet and deliberately broke the seals: 
then examined each of the papers minutely, muttering, 
as he did it, “I thought so, I thought so; they have 
watched all that I have done; they have tracked me 
from land to land, and they have gained that knowledge 
of my past deeds which they think will give them 
power over me, and force me to do that. which they 
know I would never do without. But they shall find 
themselves mistaken. Yet when I think upon all the 
past, the memory of friendship and of love is 
even than hatred and apprehension; and I find that the 
lines graven on the soft heart of youth in early days 
may be crossed and traversed by many others in after 


life, but can never wholly be erased. Would to God’ 


that they had not driven me to it! Would to God that 
they did not thrust themselves in the path of one who 


is forced to go forward on his way; who cannot, who’ 


must not go back; who must trample on all that op- 
pose him: ! But I am weak again; I am weal to think 
of such things. He has sought his fate, and he must 
find it. Yet I will see him once more; I will make 
myself sure of myself and of him before I do that which 
can never be recalled ; but not now; not in the broad 
day. He is too like the dead; and the dark glimmer 
of the lamp, or the blue gleam of the lightning gives the 
only light by which we should meet. I doubt that wo- 
man Bertha, too; I doubt her much: but yet I love 
not to question her about such things; for she will 
come harshly upon the bitter subject of the past, and 
will turn once more those memories, which time is soft- 
ening and rendering more gentle, into all that is dark, 
and bitter, and fearful.” , 

Such were some of the words that broke from the 
bosom of a man torn by contending passions. They 
were spoken also; they were words as well as thoughts ; 
for he was one with whom the struggles of the impa- 
tient spirit within, especially in his solitary moments, 
often mastered the guard set habitually upon the lips, 
and gave voice to thoughts and feelings when alone 
which he most anxiously concealed when the watchful 
and oppressive world was round about him. 

Again and again he looked over those papers, and 
again and again some new comment sprang to his lips ; 
but his thoughts evidently became more and more pain- 
ful as his mind was drawn fércibly back to dwell upon 
the past; and at length, covering his eyes with his 
hands, he gave way to many a bitter and mingled feel- 
ing, and groaned aloud in agony of heart as he recol- 
lected the deeds he had done, the flowers he had tram- 
pled on, the treasures he had scuttered from his path, 
never to be found again. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Asout four hours after the period at which we closed 
the last chapter, a number of persons were to be seen 
collected between the grove of beech-trees on the moor 
and the long sheet of shallow water called Upwater 
Mere. They were of a varied and motley character ; 
for there might be seen the worshipful and the honour- 
able of the county on horseback ; and thence downward, 
going in progression through the ownership ofmany a 
four-footed beast, appeared all classes of the community, 
till you came to the poorest of poor labourers, who had 
not even a cur to follow him, 

At the head of the group, and leading its operations 
with pompous dignity, appeared the portly persons of 
Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller ; and be- 
hind them again, prompting their motions, though ap- 
pearing to submit to their will, were four other person- 
ages on horseback; that is to say, their own joint clerk 
as justices of the peace ; Master Nicholas, clerk of the 
receiver of the county, whose narrow escape from the 
hands of the Philistines we have recorded in another 
place; Master Kinsight, attorney-at-law, agent and 
lawyer to the Earl of Danemore; and 2 certain black. 
bearded, round-faced, keen-eyed gentleman, strong, 
though not long, in limb, mounted upon a spirited blood 
nag. with a certain knowing look both about master 
and beast which betokened in each great acquaintance 
with the ways of the world. 

The lawyer Kinsight called him Master Bolland, and 
often commented to him in a whisper upon the pro- 
ceedings of the party they accompanied. Bolland rare- 
ly made any verbal reply, but he looked volumes ; and 
the wink of his black eye was made, by its different 
characters, to express almost as many things as Lord 
Burleigh’s shake of the head. . 

The greater part of the body had come thither in pro- 
cession from the neighbouring county town, Some 
had joined it in the way, and some had been found al- 
ready waiting on the heath; but, as soon as the whole 
party was assembled by the side of the beech trees, a 
perquisition was commenced in order to discover any 
ground which might seem to have been recently moved ; 
and, ere any long search had been made, a part of the 
thin green turf showed, amid the rank blades of grass 
which covered the ground beneath the trees, a quantity 
of scattered mould, clearly indicating that there was the 
spot they sought, 

As soon as this discovery was made, a new difficulty 
presented itself, It was foynd that, with a degree of 
foresight common to county magistrates in those days, 
the worthy and worshipf{ul knights who came to exhume 


the body reported to be interred there had forgotten to 


tion of the drover, who showed the slightest sign of re- 


order any spades, shovels, or pickaxes to be. brought 
with them; and there they were, in the midst of a wide 
meer where no implement of the kind was to be found 
within a mile or two. On the first mention of this 
want, one of the more active of the lads who had ac- 
companied the party set off as hard as his legs would 
carry him in the direction of the little town of Moor- 
hurst ; but, as that town was at several miles distance, 
some of the other persons present suggested that it 
would be better to send up to the farm which had lately 


“ Ay, he has got a bad bargain of it,” said a sturdy 
farmer, in a white smock frock, which concealed the 
greater part of a strong short-backed pony that he be- 
strode; “ay, he has got a bad bargain of it; and, if he 
do not mind what he’s about, he’ll do for himself. I 


but I’d have nothing tu do with such poor swampy stuff. 
Why the place has been out of lease for two years.” 


class. “I’m sorry I did not take the place myself. 
He'll do very well; he comes from Lincolnshire, and 
knows that sort of land. At least I saw ‘Franklin 
Gray, Squash-lane, Lincolnshire,’ upon one of his carts. 
He'll do very well. He has the finest horses in the 
country, too.” 

“I wonder you call those fine horses, Master Brown,” 
said a respectable labourer, who overheard the conver- 
sation; “they are no more fitted for hard work than 
my sick wife Jane ; and asfor the matter of that, Farm. 
er Gray will never be much liked hereabout, for he’s 
brought all his own labourers with him, and that’s a 
hard case uppn the people of the place. They say he 
+has been a soldier, too; and I’m sure he don’t look like 
a farmer, of anything half as honest. Why he goes 


‘saw: hint at market, not I.” 

“T'll tell you what,” cried a sturdy drover, who had 
joined the group, “he’s as good a judge of cattle, for all 
that, xs any man in this country: He knows a beast 
when he sees it, do’sn’t he? Why, he bought half a 
score of me the other day, and paid me down, drink- 
money and all, without a word.” 

Such were comments that took place upon Franklin 
Gray in one of the groups into which the party had di- 
vided itself. Something similar, with a very slight va- 
riation from the different class and character of the 
speakers, was taking place among the rest; and all the 
little investigating spirit which is excited by the arrival 
of a stranger in a country place, especially if that 
stranger be somewhat reserved in his habits, was exer- 
cising itself in regard to Franklin Gray among the 
whole of the assembly on the moor. 

Lawyer Kinsight ventured to hint that he suspected 
Farmer Gray had been-a bankrupt in Lincolnshire be- 
fore he came into their-county ; but this was instantly 
contradicted by several others who had had dealings 
with him, and who represented him as possessing all 
those excellent qualities which gold invariably bestows 
upon it@gwner. or three of the young men talk- 
ed of Farmer Gray’s beautiful wife, but declared she 
was as coy and backward as if she had been old and 
ugly. Some had only caught a sight of her; some had 
beard her speak; and some had never even seen her, 
but were in raptures with her beauty on the mere re- 
port of others, What between the rumours of the wife’s 
beauty, the husband’s wealth, and the report of his 
wearing a laced jacket, like a gentleman, Sir Matthew 
Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller found the two organs 
of curiosity and reverence in their respective brains con- 
siderably excited regarding Franklin Gray, and they 
entered into slow and solemn discussion as to whether, 
under existing circumstahges, they should or should not 
pay him a formal visit. 

At the end of about half an hour, however, some one 
was seen coming slowly across the moor on horseback, 
accompanied by two or three others; and in due time 
appeared the person who had been sent for the spades 
and shovels, accompanied by Franklin Gray himself, 
with two or three men furnished with implements for 
digging. Gray was mounted on a fine powerful horse, 
full of fire and activity, which he sat in a very different 
manner from that in which the personages around him 
bestrode their beasts ; and there was something, indeed, 
in his whole appearance and demeanour which made 
the greater part of the men assembled take off their hats 
as he rode up. ? 

There was only one person present, with the excep- 


cognition, and that was Master Bolland, who gave a 
sudden start, and then turned pale, as the stern fierce 
eye of Franklin Gray fixed for a momeut full upon him, 
with a meaning, perhaps a menacing look. He ven- 
tured upon no other token of acquaintanceship, how. 
ever; and Gray, riding up at onee to the magistrates, 
bowed to them somewhat haughtily, and said, “I am 
happy to hear from this good man that your worships 
have discovered the place where this poor young noble- 
man’s body has been concealed; indeed, I expected no 
less from your known wisdom, as soon as I heard that 
you had taken the matter in hand. I have now come 
down at once to offer you every assistance in my power, 
and say that I hope some means will be immediately 
taken for putting a stop to all these terrible things that 
are daily occurring in the county. Indeed, no one is 
so much interested as I am; for, having taken this 
lonely farm here, I am obliged to cross the moor con- 
stantly, often with large sums about me, and it is but 
fit that we should have protection under such circum- 
stances.” 

“ That it is, indeed, Master Gray,” said Master Ni- 
cholas, the clerk; “ I am just in the same condition as 
yourself; and I hope, at the very next meeting of the 
magistrates, something will be done.” 

“ Depend upon it, depend upon it !” said Sir Matthew 
Scrope, “something shall be done, Master Nicholas ; 
something shall be done, Master Franklin Gray! I 
should be very glad to confer with you on the subject, 
sir,” he added, addressing the latter, fur whom his re- 
verence was getting very high; “ and we will taste to. 
gether my last year’s cider, which is now just in its 
prime. But now let us fall to work ;” and he and the 
rest accordingly disrnounted from their horses, and di- 
rected the labourers whom they had brought with them 
to dig up that part of the ground which bore marks of 
having been lately moved, 

Shovelful after shovelful of earth was thrown out, and 
the work had proceeded some way, when, cantering 
quickly along the road, appeared two or three persons, 
who proved to be Sir Walter Herbert and his servants. 
The countenances of Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Tho- 
mas Waller immediately fell, and the first impulse of 
the former was to bid the workinen suspend their pro- 


might have had the farm for an old song if I had liked, | s 


“ He’ll do very well,” grunted another of the same | i 


about in a laced jacket, like a gentleman; and I never | long 


oned up the clerk and the Earl of Danemore’s la 
and held with them a quick hone 
apart. 


The men required no other ity, but with 
doubled activity plied 


gazed upon it with a brow of sorrow and something 
bright glistening in hiseyes. Franklin Gray looked on 
sternly, with his arms crossed upon his broad bull-like 
chest, and his brow gathered into a heavy frown. 
There was some, difficulty in wrenching up the 

But at length ape ofthe labourers, forcing, the 
between it and the sides, tore it open, and exposed te 
view the ghastly spectacle of death within. 

Those who were without saw nothing but the form of 
a dead man; but among those who immediately sur- 
rounded the chest there were exclamations of surprise, 
which made the rest press forward toget a nearer view, 
and it was then perceived by all who had known Lord 
Harold that the body was that of a stranger. In the 
centre of the forehead was a small round wound, 
spreading from which on every side was a dark dis- 
coloured bruise, and a considerable quantity of blood 
had run down and di the face, on which it had 


ciently distinet to show every one that this was not the 
corpse that they expected to find; and though each 
countenance around was pale with agitation and-awe, 
yet on the lip of Sir Walter Herbert and of many others 
there appeared a smile of hope renewed. . 
That smile was almost immediutely done away, 
however, when they could look farther, for across the 
paper on which was 
wr ina hand, “ The punishment of him 
who shot Edward Lord Harald." 

The first who read the was the magistrate’s 
from one to another around, But at the same time 
Master Nicholas, the clerk to the receiver of the county, 
pressed forward as if moved by some sudden impulse, 
and, getting as near the head of the corpse as he could, 
he gazed eagerly in its face, exclaiming, “ It is; yes, I 
declare it is. It is the very same man that I saw lying 
on the road that night when the robbers laid hold of 
Mistress Alice Herbert; and he was one of them, too, 
beyond all doubt!” 

“ Doubtless it must be the same,” said Franklin Gray, 
gravely. “I think I never saw a more rascally coun- 
tenance in my life, or one that seemed more likely to 
that he has met with.” 

“ Hi es are very good, however,” said Sir 
roma ‘Scrope; “they don’t look like those of a 
cost two or three marks any day.” 

“It’s the same man, however,” reiterated Master 
Nicholas ; “that I will swear to; and that he was a 
robber, there can pe little doubt, from what happened 
to Mistress Alice Herbert. Is it not so, Sir Walter?” 
“ Undoubtedly,” replied Sir Walter. “There is no 
doubt : there can be no doubt that robbery was their 
purpose. Nor is it improbable that this is one of them. 
One man was wounded and disarmed by my excellent 
friend, Captain Langford. The other was beaten down 
and stunned by the poor innocent John Graves,and he 
it was Master Nicholas, whom you saw upon the road. 
Let all these matters be taken down,’’ he continued 
looking round him for some one who was capable of 
the task. : 
“Where is the coroner?” Sir Walter demanded 
abruptly, when he could not discover that officer amid 
those around. “That officer should have been here. 
Why was he not summoned? When a body supposed 
to be murdered is discovered buried in a lonely com- 
mon like this, it is natural to ask, where is the coro. 
ner? and to deprecate excessively his not being on the 
spot. May I ask, Sir Matthew, whether, in all the in- 
formal and somewhat extraordinary steps which you 
have thought fit to take, you have remembered the 
simple one of calling to your aid the coroner of the 
county. 

“ Why, sir,” replied Sir Matthew Scrope, in some 
confusion, “ we were so hurried to decide, we were so 
pressed onward for time, that I do not know how it 
was the coroner was for ‘ys 

“In short, sir,” replied Sir Wa'ter Herbert, “ you 
forgot all except that which might serve your own 
purpose ;. you forgot all except that which might con- 
demn an innocent man; and the regular course of 
justice in the land was in no degree attended to! This 
must be remedied. J, as a magistrate, must demand 
that the coroner be instantly sent for. He should have 
witnessed the exhumation. He should have been pre- 
sent at every step through all this businese; and you, 
my good friends, the yeomen of this county, will wit- 
ness that, in taking cognizance of these transactions, 
the proper officer of the crown has not been upon the 
spot, has not received any summons to attend, and that, 
from the very beginning to the close, two magistrates 
alone have conducted the whole investigation, showing 
a great disinclination te any open inquiry into their con. 
duct or purposes.” 

“That we will, That we will,” cried several voices ; 
and one or two persons from the dittle town of’ Moor. 


ecedings; after which ho turifed to his comrade, beck. 


been suffered to remain. Still the features were sufi. - 


Why, I declare there is as much lace as would 


| | | | | | | | | | | | 
} 
| 
In the mean while Sir Walter came up and dismount. 
a ed from his horse, while every head was uncovered 7 
around, and every face beamed with a smile of pleasure 
and satisfaction to see him there. - 
“ I have come,” he said, “ gentlemen, to be a witness : 
of the execution of that painful task which you have 4 
undertaken, and.to see, perhaps for the last time, the i 
body of my poor young friend, Lord Harold, whuse ; -_ 
| followed, a diseussion naturally arose in regard to —_ ing oe friend, not less noble and excellent, of a foul 
er Gray, his character, habits, appearance, station, for- crime, : 
tune, ph farm. “ Pretext, sir, pretext,” exclaimed Sir Thomas Wal- 
ler, “I do not know what you mean by pretext. Do * 
you mean to charge me, sir? Do you mean to insin- r 
uate, sir? Should such imputations as these go on, I 
shall certainly order the work to be suspended, for we e bi 
“Sir Thomas,” replied the other, “I have no inten- 4 
tion of insulting you; and the only effect of your order- _ 
a pg the work to be suspended will be, that I shall order 
it to goon. You forget, sir, that I am not only a ma- q 
gistrate as well as yourself, but lord of the manor on 4 
+ in which you stand. Go on, my good fellows, and make 
ards good speed !” 
at of , 
bury 
ition The labourers tried to take the top off at once, but they : 
| could not accomplish it; and after digging round it on a 
> his all sides, they lifted the heavy burden carefully out and 
his laid it upon the edge of the pit. The whole erowd 
was gathered round, pressing somewhat roughly upon the 
principal personages, who occupied the front stations 
ina | about the grave. Sir Matthew Scrope put on his spec- # 
“he tacles, and rubbed his hands as if arriving near some 
spot desired consummation. Sir Walter Herbert stood 4 
near the foot of the coffin, if it could be so called, and 
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“the land. 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


hurst gave point to Sir Walter’s charge, by mentioning 
Langford, 


the name of and declaring that he had won 
the love of all around him instead of injuring anybody. 

At the same time, however, the attorney was seen 
whispering eagerly to Master Bolland, who, on his part, 
seemed to show some slight degree of hesitation, listen- 
ing silently to the promptings of the lawyer, eying from 
time to time Sir Walter Herbert, and then scanning the 

Sir Matthew Scrope by this time was at the end of 
his eloquence ; and though he swelled and coloured like 
an offended turkey-cock, he made no reply to Sir Wal- 
ter Herbert. The other magistrate, however, bristled 
up in his own defence, vowed that what they had done 
in regard to Langford was perfectly justi and 
‘ended by striking his clinched fist upon his thigh, and 
-swearing; with not a very worshipful oath, that the 
‘prisoner should be committed to the county jail 
the very next day, in spite of all the Walter Herberts in 


The old knight svas about to reply, and probably, in 
the ‘heat of the moment, might have said things that he 
would afterward have regretted ; but, during Sir Thomas 
Waller’s angry declaration, Master Bolland had walked 
round; and now, with a thin slip of parchment in his 
hand, he laid his finger on Sir Walter Herbert's shoul- 
der, saying, “Sir Walter Herbert, Knight, I arrest you 
in the name of the sheriff of the county of —— at the 
suit of the Earl of Danemore.” 

‘The old man turned very pale, and put his hand to 
his head, saying, “' This is most strange and most un- 
handsome !” 

The people who stood &round were all taken by sur- 


. prise, and felt more or less a sense of grief, compassion, 


and indignation, so that there came a profound silence 
for the space of about a minute over the whole multi- 
tude. Even Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Wal- 
Jer gazed as well as the rest with painful emotions in 
the pale but noble countenance of the old knight of 
Moorhurst, as, standing by the side of the dead body 
which they had se lately disinterred, he felt a momenta- 
ry regret that he himself was not cold, and silent, and 
like it. 

The silence lasted for about a minute, but then it was 
suddenly broken by an event, One of the 
young farmers, who had been standing by Bolland and 
the lawyer while they conversed, glanced from the ho- 
®oured countenance of Sir Walter Herbert to the shrewd 
mean face of Master Kinsight. He seemed to struggle 


during that temporary silence with strong emotions; 


but then, giving way to a burst of unconquerable indig- 
nation, he struck the lawyer a violent blow in the face 
with his ‘clinched’ ‘fist, iming, “ D—n thee! it is 
thou that hast done all this mischief!” 

The lawyer was stretched with that one blow at his 
feet, with the blood starting from his mouth and nos- 
trils. A general commotion took place among the peo- 
ple; violent hands were laid instantly upon Bolland. 
They declared that “Sir Walter, good Sir Walter, should 
-not be taken from among them.” The magistrates in 
vain endeavoured to interpose; and the peasantry, 
trampling the lawyer under their feet, dragged the sher- 
iff’s officer forward to the side of the mere, declaring 
they would half drown him for his pains, and do the 
same to Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller if 
they did not get upon their horses and ride away with 
all speed. 


The warning was not lost upon them; but each 
scrambled upon his beast, and, followed by their clerk 
and Master Nicholas, got out of the affray as fast as 
they could, and made the best of their way back to the 
county town, where they arrived as the evening was 
just closing in. 

In the mean while Bolland was saved from the fate 

for him by the voice of Sir Walter Herbert, 
who with much difficulty made himself heard, and in- 
duced the peasantry to release the bailiff. 

“Master Officer,” he added, as soon as he saw that 
the people had taken their unwilling hands off Bolland, 
who, with his under jaw struck out and his hat knocked 
off his head, remained standing, with an air of dogged 
determination, by the side of the water, “ Master Officer, 
having been appointed to see the law exceuted, I am 
not one to resist it, and am ready to submit to your ar- 
rest this moment !” 

“ Hang me if thou shalt!” cried one of the farmers. 
“If that man put a finger on thee again, I’ll beat the 
soul out of him; so look to it, bailiff! and with your 
leave, Sir Walter, we'll see you safe dowp to your own 
house; for go with him you shan’t, whether you like it 
or not !” 

Sir Walter looked with some degree of hesitation in 
the face of the officer, who nodded as if to signify that 
he understood him, and then replied afoud, “ It’s no use, 
sir, it’s no use! The writ’s gone to the devil amid these 
mad people, so you had better do what they would have 

ou.” 


yt So'be it then,” replied Sir Walter Herbert ; “and 
I doubt not, ere to-morrow, to be able to raise funds to 


‘discharge this claim of Lord Danemore’s. But now let 


us look after that unworthy but unfortunate man Kin- 
sight, whom I saw knocked down and trampled upon. 
My good friends, you have been violent, much too vio- 
lent in this business, No one has a right to interrupt 
the course of the Jaw, far Jess to injure those who, how- 
ever ungenerously they may demeun themselves, are 
not overstepping its authority.” 

While Bolland slunk away, and, joining a group of 
people from the county town who had held aloof from 
the affray, mounted his horse, and made his way across 
the moor, Sir Walter returned to the spot where the.at- 
torney had been knocked down, and beheld, with feel- 
ings of great pain and anxiety, that, though he still 
breathed, he was quite insensible, and had evidently re- 
ceived various severe injuries. It was in vain that he 
endeavoured to impress upon the peasantry about him 
that a.great wrong and a great crime had been com- 
initted. 

The only answer he could obtain was, “ It serves him 
right!” and with difficulty he prevailed upon some of 
the labourers to place the hurt man upon the cover of 
the large wooden case tpey had dug up, and to carry 
him down to the small town of Moorhurst, in order to 
obtain medical assistance, The body of the dead man 
which they had disinterred—and which has been already 
recognized by the reader as that of the robber Wiley— 
was also carried down to Moorhurst; and, before he 
even returned to the Manor House, Sir Walter de- 
spatched a messenger to the coroner, briefly narrating 
the events that had occurred. 

While the reseue of Sir Walter Herbert was taking 
place, Franklin Gray had remained looking on, with his 
arms folded on his chest, and an expression of no slight 
gatisfaction curling his lip. As soon as Bolland, how- 


name, It was evident, from the countenance of Bolland, 
as he turned round to see who it was that followed him, 
that he had no great taste for Franklin Gray’s society. 
The other, however, pushed on his horse till he came 
upon a line with him; and then, just touching him 
with the cane he carried in his hand, he said, “Stop a 
moment, Master Bolland, I want a word with you.” 
“Do you mean really to say stop?” demanded Bol- 
land, with a grim smile. “How am I to take you, 

“ Why, not in the sense you're afraid of,” answered 
Gray ; “ J only want to ask you a question. Are you 
fully aware, Master Bolland, that I cquld hang you to- 
morrow if I liked it ?” 

Bolland hesitated, but then replied, “ > perhaps 
I could do the same good turn for you, captain.” 

“That would be difficult,” answered Gray. “ I know 
my own fate, Master Bolland; and though there is nu 
fear of my ever dying in my bed like a consumptive 
schoolgirl, there is as little chance of my dying on a 
seaffold. As to you, you are as sure of being hanged 
as if the rope were now round your neck ;* but I, for 
my part, have no wish to put it there, andj want a plain 
answer to my simple question. Are you fully aware 
that I could hang you to-morrow if I liked it ?”’ 
“To be candid with you, Master Gray,” replied Bol- 
land, “I believe you might if you have still got a cer. 
tain awkward piece of paper in your hands; but I think 
it would be a dangerous matter for you to undertake, 
for I might give the beaks a clew—” 
“ That has nothing to do with the question,”’ rejoined 
Gray; “all I wanted to be sure of was that you knew 
how we stood towards each other. I like to have some 
hold upon gentlemen of your cloth, who think fit to look 
as if they had seen me before.” 
* Ob, I am a‘man of honour, captain,” replied Bol- 
lard; “ you know I would not do an-unhandsome thing 
by a gentleman for the world.” 
« I am now quite sure that you would not doso by 
me,” replied Gray; “so good-night, Master Bolland.” 
And, thus speaking, he turned his horse and galloped off 
over the moor, upon which the shades of night were 
now rapidly descending. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Wirn a sad heart Sir Walter Herbert turned towards 
his own dwelling, after having taken all the proper steps 
to secure medical assistance for the lawyer of the Earl 
of Danemore, and to have a proper investigation insti- 
tuted regarding the death of the man whose body had 
been found buried in the moor. Every circumstance 
combined to sadden and pain him: the imprisonment 
of Langford, and the uncertainty of his fate, the strange 
and somewhat fearful event attending the finding of the 
dead body, the scene of violenee and courage which had 
occurred on the attempt to arrest him, the dangerous 
condition of the lawyer, and the severe punishment 
likely to be inflicted, if he should die, upon the warm- 
hearted people who had taken part in the affray, might 
well have rendered the good knight melancholy and 
ing, even if care had not pressed heavily upon 
him in regard to his own affairs. 
He went home, however, under the full pression 
that the writ against him would be renewed on the 
morrow, and that twelve or fourteen hours was the 
whele space of time which would be allowed him to 
prepare for the payment of the debt. He had to tell his 
sweet daughter ail these painful facts ; he had to require 
of her to giveiup, for the sake of his liberty, the small 
fortune which she called her own; he had himself to 
take means, as rapidly as possible, to sell the old family 
plate, which he had seen standing on his sideboard for 
fifty years; and, bitterer than all, he hadto sell those 
jewels which had been worn by the wife he had always 
truly loved—many a sweet token of early affection—the 
gems that she had received on her wedding morning, 
and many a trinket and ornament which marked, in the 
calendar of past time, some bright days, some happy 
hours, that vould return no more. 
Even then perhaps, all would not be sufficient, and 
he thought of what more could be sacrificed to satisfy 
the claim against him. His horses, his carriages, they 
could, indeed, be sold, but this would not go far ; his li- 
brary, if disposed of in haste, would net bring half its 
value ; his pictures, though chosen with much knowledge 
and fine taste, would be thrown away in that remote 
part of the country; and he pondered, and calculated, 
and doubted till he reached his own doorway. 
“ Halliday,” he said to the servant whom he met, “ I 
wish you would mount Whitefoot as soon as possible, 
and ride over to the county town, There tell honest 
Master Antony Evelyn, attorney-at-law, to come over 
here without a moment’s delay, bringing his clerk with 
him ; and also, if you can find Brooks, the jeweller, make 
him come too.” 
The man bowed without reply, and Sir Walter went 
into the room where his daughter sat expecting bim. 
Her arms were round his neck in a moment; and the 
expression of her countenance, which had become very 
pale under the grief and agitation of the last few days, 
told him, without her speaking, how anxiously she had 
watched for him, and how apprehensive she had been 
of some new evil. 
“ I have been detained very long from you, my sweet 
Alice,” he said, trying to look as cheerful as he could ; 
** but several extraordinary things have occurred to de- 
tain me. Nay, look not alarmed, dear Alice ; some of 
those things are to a certain extent satisfatory. The 
body of poor Lord Harold has not been found, but in the 
place where it was supposed to be laid was discovered 
another body, that of a man who had evidently met with 
a vielent death; and on the breast was placed a paper 
intimating that it was the corpse of him who had mur- 
dered Lord Harold, or something to that effect. ‘This 
must tend, my dear girl,” he continued, taking his child’s 
hand between both of his, as he saw thatthe very men- 
tion of such circumstances affected her very much; 
“this must tend greatly to hasten our dear friend Lang- 
ford’s exculpation, as he could have nohand in the 
burial of this unknown person, having been at that very 
time in confinement on this false charge when poor silly 
John Graves saw the corpse intered, It must, there- 
fore, I say, greatly tend to hasten his exculpation.” 

“ Thank God for that, my dear father, thank God for 
that!” replied Alice; not with the usual levity with 
which such an exclamation is often uttered, but with 
true thankfulness, deep and sincere, “If Langford 
were but free, I think, at least I hope, that you and he, 
by consulting together, might soon find means of re- 
moving all the other terrible things that now seem to be 
hanging ever us,” 


* He was, indeed, tried some years afterward for forgery, 


ever, was set free and rode away, Gray threw himself} #24 made a very brilliant defence on histrial, which, however. 


upon his horse again, and galloped after him over the 
‘moor. He overtook him at the distance of about four 
. miles from the county town, and called to him by his 


availedghim nothing.aHe was hanged for the offence, which 
was one of the least crimes he had committed; and at his 
death were disclosed a thousand acts of infamy which had 
been perpetrated by him under the mantle of our dreadful law 
of imprisonmen: fy debt 


“His liberation would at once remove one great dif- 
fieulty,’? replied Sir Walter; “for. the earl would no 
longer have a pretext for detaining the money which I 
tendered him, as he most wnhandsomely and ungener- 
ously did this morning ; but I see that it is the earl’s 
object to pain andinjure me.” 
“But tell me what more has happened, my dear 
father,”” said Alice, seating: herself beside him ; “ I see 
by your face thatthe rest of your tidings are not so 
agreeable as the first part. Indeed, I know that you 
always tell me the pleasamt news first, and then would 
fain not let me hear the rest at all. But, indeed, dear 
father, X am prepared, I.amn fully prepared; and where. 
fore am X your child, if mot to share and lighten your 
cares and anxieties.” 

“Thou dost lighten them, my Alice,” answered her 
father ; “ thou dost lighten them by thy very looks; but 
still, my dear child, 1 have much that is painful to tell, 
and, if i were possible, would fain keep it to my own 
breast. But it must be told, Alice, for your father must 
at an child for aid.” 

“ t his child’s powers to grant it were as 
asher will, my father. Do you know,I do ety 
upon a little adversity, my dear father, with so evil an 
eyeas you do. I could almost wish for it, if it did not 
go too far and make you wnhappy, to show you how 
and to the means of }»nying 
you dness, and tenderness, 
have shown me.” 
She spoke with a smile, but there was nothing harsh 
to the feelings of Sir Walter in her playfulness even at 
that moment, for it was mixed with sadness, like the 
gleam of the blue sky through a stormy cloud. He 
pressed her to his bosom, and he told her all that had 
occurred ; and she felt more bitterly than even he had 
the insult and the degradation which had been offered 
tohim. She thought of her father’s years and of his 
character ; she thought of him, not only as her own 
parent, but as the benevolernt master, the kind friend, 
the liberal landlord, the benefactor of all that came near 
him; and when she heard that an attempt had been made 
unannounced to arrest him for debt, in the midst of the 
tenantry that reverenced him,"in the face of the country 
where he had lived anddone good through a long life, 
indignation was strong in her heart; and, as she would 
not give it words, it broke through the silken lashes of 
her eyes im tears, 

- There are many painful points in this business, dear 
Alice,” continued her father, “ should this lawyer die, 
which seerms to me but too likely from his state; poor 
young Rapson, who struck the first blow, is likely 
to fall under severe punishment.” 

“Oh, Efeaven forbid that he should die,” exclaimed 

Alice, eagerly ; “though he is a bad man, and an unkind 
one, I triast that so severe a fate may not ove:take him, 
especially wunder such circumstances as these,” 
“I trust not, also, my sweet Alice,” replied her father ; 
“the man doubtlessacted but as he was told to uct, and, 
indeed, the whole demeanour of Lord Danemore this 
morning shows that these umgencrous actions are his, 
not those of the mere tools he employs. But Iam 
grieved for the dangerous situation in which this rash 
young man has placed himself; for though the first 
blow is all that is to be attribrated to him,and the more 
severe injuries the man has received proceeded from his 
being trodden under foot by the people—” 

Alice covered her eyes with her hands, and gave a 
slight shudder at the image thus presented to her sight; 
aud her father, seeing the effect his words had produced, 
turned to the more immediate matter of which he had 
tospeak. In fact, he had but dwelt upon the collateral 
part of the Business, from an unwillingness to approach 
things that he thought would be more personally painful 
tohisdaughter. Fooling that it must be done, however, 
he now went on. 

“Well, well, Alice,” he continued, “I will not speak 
of these horrible things any maore, though what I have 
to say may be equally psinfal. I am afraid, my dear 
child, that im the course of to-morrow we shall have a 
new visit from this sheriff's officer. He knows from 
all that has passed that I will uot resist the law, and 
that my doors will never be slaut in order to avoid its 
execution. | Under these circumstances he is sure to 
pursue his object, and, consequently, I must' in some 
way be prepared tomeet him. ‘Thesacrifice ofthe small 
fortune you possess indepondemt of me, which that ras- 
cally lawyer proposed to you some nights ago, your 
father must mow propose himself, however painful it may 
be to him.”? 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear father,” exclaimed 
Alice, throwing herarms around his neck, “ you cannot 
think how happy youmake me.” 

“But, alas, my dear child,” continued Sir Walter, 
“this is not all. What you can supply will but be a 
part; 1 must instantly be prepared with a much larger 
sum ; the house must be stripped of its paintings, all our 
old favourite horses must know other masters, the plate 
must be sold ; even the carriages and the furniture, ex- 
cept merely that of those rooms which we inhabit, must 
fetch what they may. The shelves of my library must 
be emptied ; ay, Alice, and evem more, for even this will 
not beenough. Your mother’s jeweis, my sweet girl, 
those jewels which were always destined for yourself, 
which are, ixadeed, yours by right, they too must go to 
adorn strangers.” 

Alice’s heart was very full, amd the tears would fain 
have rushed up into her eyes ; but the resolute deter- 
mination of a woman's mind, when roused by noble mo- 
tives to a great effort, will triamaph over mental as well 
as bodily pamgs, and bear them as if they existed not. 
By a sharp struggle Alico repressed the fountain of her 
tears, for she knew that the slightest sign of reluctance 
would add to the anguish of hex father’s heart; that to 
give way to her own sorrow would more than double 
his, Not a tear then stained her cheek, and she only 
replied, “ W hhat better use could they be put to, my fa- 
ther, than to avert such a paimful event as that which 
you expect? ~ As jewels, of course, I care not for them, 
and only think of them as my mother’s; but I know how 
willingly that dear mother would have sacrificed thein 
to buy you one moment's comfort, and I will only ask 
for one ring as a remembrance, if it makes no differ- 
ence; the ring which she always wore.” 

She spoke calmly, though mot cheerfully; but Sir 
Walter knew all that was passing in his daughter’s 
heart as well as if he could have seen its movements, 
and the gentle restraint she put upon herself’ affected 
him, perhaps, more than her tears would have done. 
He pressed her handsin his, and then turned tothe win- 
déw to conceal his emotion. 

The sun had just set, and the sky was still full of 
light, though half way between the horizon—where the 
deep blue distance cut upon the bright golden expanse 
of the heavens—and the zenith——where the orange hues 
melted into rich purple—there hung a dark heavy 
cloud, 


Alice had followed herfather to the window, and both, 


as they gazed upon the expanse before them, suffered 


imagination to find an image in the scene. Sir Walter 
thought that the warm golden space below resemble 
the past years of his existence; that the dark cloud 
looked like hhis present fate; and that the purple sky 
above was that far land beyond the grave to which hig 
footsteps were rapidly hastening. His daugter’s wa, 
a more hopeful vision; and, with her, fancy Teverseg 
the objects. ‘The calm purple sky over their heads wa, 
the sweet tranquil past; the dark cloud was, indeed, th, 
present; but in the golden light beyond she saw a future 
of warm happy days, There was an indistinct feeling 
however, in her mind, that her father read the sight les, 
ead and she told him what she thought it was 

Sir Walter sighed, buthe would not check her 
giving the more melancholy picture ; and, even as she 
spoke, the wind moved the heavy cloud slightly to the 
east, and in the midst of the bright and intense light be. 
low burst forth a clear brilliant star, outshining all .the 
splendour that surrounded it. 

“There, there!” cried Alice, with all the enthusiasm, 
of a young and ardent heart, finding in that sight fres) 
auguries of hope. “There, there !” 

Her father turned and pressed her to his heart, only 
replying, “‘ May it beso, beloved ; may it be so.” 

The rest of the evening passed, til! .bout ten o’clock 
at night, in making various painful arrangements for ef 
fecting what Sir Walter had proposed. He had caley- 
lated that, between ten and eleven o'clock, his servant 
Halliday would retum with the lawyer and the jeweller 
whom he had sent for; and when, about half past ten, 
the bell at the great gates was rung, he doubted no 
that it gave notice of their arrival. One of the other 
servants, however, appeared a few minutes afterwards, 
and with a grave face anda manner that seemed to 
court interrogation, ho announced that twostrange 
demanded Sir Walter. 

“TI suppose Master Evelyn has not been able to come 
himself,” said the knight, “and has sent some of his 
clerks, Show them in.” 

The man proceeded to obey, but when the door 
opened, with grief and astonishment Sir Walter beheld 
the face of John Bolland, who was followed by another 
person of the same stamp. 

“ How is this, sir,” exclaimed the knight, “how js 
this? You know very well that it is not legal to execute 
an arrest for debt after sunset, and I am even now mak. 
ing ‘Preparations for paying this sum to-morrow morn. 
ing. 

“ Ay, you see, Sir Walter,” replied Bolland, with an 
air of cool insolence, “that may suit your purpose very 
well, but it won’t suit mine, for I’m to have a hundred 
guineas, you see, if [ arrest you before twelve o’clock 
to-night.” 

Alice clung to her father with a pale cheek anda 
heart through which the blood seemed to force itself 
with pain; but Sir Walter pressed her hand, saying, 
“Do not be alarmed, Alice; this act is illegal, and | 
shall certainly resist it You are, sir,” he continued, 
turning to Bolland with a frowning brow, “you are en. 
gaged at this moment, as you very well know, in an 
illegal attempt, and you may consider it as more owing 
to my respect for myself than to your situation that I 
rs not order the servants to throw you out of the win. 

low. 

“ Not quite so illegal as you may think, Sir Walter,” 
replied Bolland ; “ the caption was made this morning. 
be se good as to recollect. I then had my right hand 
upon your shoulder and the writ in my left. That was 
at a legal hour, I take it, Sir Walter; and your being 
rescued by a mob has nothing to do with the matter. 
I am responsible for you to the sheriff; I came here 
not to arrest you, but to claim my prisoner ; and if you 
resist, it is at your peril.” 

Sir Walter pressed his daughter to his bosom and 
bent down his head. “I am afraid, my child,” he said, 
“ that what this man alleges is but too true.” 

Alice replied mothing fora moment or two; but then, 
gently disengaging herself from ber father’s arms, she 
took two or three steps towards the officer, and, gazing 
earnestly in his face, she demanded, “ You are not 
surely going to take my father out of his own house at 
this time of night!” 

“ Why, I must do my duty, young: mistress,” replied 


the man; “and as I sha’nt get paid unless I have him 
in quod to-night, I’m afraid he must budge.” 

“Oh! my dear father, my dear father,” exclaimed 
Alice, turning to Sir Walter, “ all that this man want: 
is money. What isa hundred pounds to your comfort! 
We have more than thatin the house, a good deal more, 
Iknow. Give him the hundred pounds he wants, and 
he will come back to-morrow for the rest, when you 
have settled everything and are ready to pay it.” 

“No, Alice, never,” replied Sir Walter ; “1 will never 
so countenance extortion and villany. I should be yp- 
worthy of the respect and esteem of any one were I to 
do it; as unworthy as he who has already offered him 
that sum for worse purposes. No, my child, no; I will 
go, however bitter it may be, I will not sink myself in 
my own esteem. All I ask, sir, is time to write a letter 
to my lawyer in case he ducs not arrive to-night before 
I go, and to put some papers of importance in order.” 

“ Well,” answered Bolland, “ I’ve mo objection to that. 
I suppose you’d like to travel in your own coach; 80, 
while the horses are putting to, you can give me and 
my friend here a bit of supper, and do what you like, 
provided you give us your word of honour that you'l 
come back here within the hour. I always like to deal 
gentlemanly with a gentleman, and azn not so hard 
man as many would make me out.” 

Sir Walter pledged himself as was required, and, ta- 
king his daughter by the hand, he left the room, up and 


down which Bolland contined to walk, whistling the 
air of an indecent song, and commenting with some 
tuste upon the pictures, till two or three servanls 
brought in the supper he had demanded, eyeing him, 
while they laid it out, as if they would much rathe: 
have beaten hina, to a mummy than provided him wit 
food. He sat down, however, with perfect carelessness, 
helped himself liberally to beef and ale, and encourage 
his companion to partake, Shortly after the sound of 
horse’s feet was heard passing by, and the servant Hal- 
liday ere long thrust his head into the room, gazing upo" 
the two officers with a verymenacing countenance, He 
said nothing, however, but retired and shut the door. 

When about three quarters of an hour had passed, 
and Bolland was beginning to get somewhat impatien!, 
the door again opened, and Alice glided 1n, clad in * 
travelling dress. ** You have, of course, no objection, 
sir,” she said, approaching the officer, “to my accom 
panying my father ?” 

“Why, I never object to anything in reason, my 


young mistress,” replied the man; ‘ you see, for 
such things we have a regulation, which is, that, when 
civility is shown, civility money should be given.” 
Only tell me what you demand,” she suid; “and if 
it be in my power, you shall have it.”’ ; 
The mun gazed in her fice for a moment, as if eal 
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‘- «Qh, that will be a guinea more, then,” answered 


‘mean; they had no means of discovering; and the 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


culating how much he should ask, and then replied, 

«Why, five guineas is about the fee ; but Ishould think 

a young lady like you would find a, prison a poor place 
be in 


“§o will my father find it,” replied Alice, sadly; 
éand I should find a palacea poor place if I were away 
from him at such a moment of care and anxiety; but I 
jntend to take a woman-servant with me, of course.” 


the hard-hearted man, with a shrewd wink. to his fol- 
lower; “if you will do it like gentlefolks, you must 
for it, 

imposed upon, but was yet determined to submit to the 
imposition; and, drawing forth her purse, she paid the 
money demanded at once to have it over before her fa- 
ther entered the room. 

It was scarcely done when he appeared, but she had 
already obtained his unwilling consent to her going, and 
he only said, “I wish you could be dissuaded, my Al- 
ice; you do not know what you undertake.” 

Several of the servants had followed him into the 
oom, as well as the maid who was to accompany her 
mistress; and Sir Walter placed a letter in the hand of 
Halliday, saying calmly, “ Let that go to Master Evelyn 
by daybreak to-morrow. He might, perhaps, have saved 
me much pain if he had come over to-night. My good 
friends,” he added, addressing the servants with that 
ealm fatherly suavity of manner which, though it had 
deserted him two or three days before, when the prin- 
cipal facts of his pecuniary situation were first brought 
to his notice, was now completely restored. “ My good 
friends, keep all together in your master’s absence, for 
I trust I shall soon return to youagain. I think I need 
not bid you, who have been such good and faithful ser- 
vants to me for many years, keep an orderly and eco- 
nomical household till I return. I believe there is not 
one of you who would feel at any time disposed to riot 
or intemperance, but certainly not during your master’s 
absence, under such circumstances as those in which 
you now see me,” 

One or two of them murmured something in a low 
voice, but there were tears in the eyes of all, and, amid 
kind but ineffectual wishes, Sir Walter and his daughter» 
descended to the courtyard and entered the carriage, 
which was already prepared. There was something in 
the old knight’s demeanour whieh did not suffer the im- 
pudence even of Bolland to go too far ; and when he, 
and his daughter, and the maidservant had entered the 
coach, the officer aproached the side, saying, “I'll tell 
you what, Sir Walter, it’s customary with us to go in 
the carriage with our prisoners, if they have a carriage ; 
but, as I dare say you’d like better to go by yourself, 
we'll mount our horses and return as we came.” 

Sir Walter bowed his head without reply. The door 
was shut, and with slow and solemn pace, as if unwil- 
ling to perform their task, the four strong horses which 
had been harnessed to the ponderous vehicle dragged it 
torth from the courtyard, and, taking the lower road 
through the park, bent their way towards the county 
town. When they had gone about half a mile, the clock 
of Moorhurst Church, whieh they were leaving behind 
them, was heard, clear and distinctly, striking twelve. 

“ Bear witness, John,” cried Bolland to the man who 
followed with him on horseback behind the carriage ; 
“ bear witness that I had him out of his own house be- 
fore twelve e’clock ; so that I’ve fairly won the moncy. 
Take care, Master Coachman, how you drive,” he 
shouted, “for the night is as dark as pitch.” 

‘I drove this road before your father was hanged,” 
growled the coachman, “and I trust to drive it after 
you're hanged a foot higher than he was.” 

In the mean while, of all the party in the carriage, 
perhaps Sir Walter was the least sad. His spirits had 
rallied wonderfully now that the worst was over; and, 
sitting with his daughter’s hand in his, he talked even 
cheerfully of the means of extricating himself from his 
present difficulties. All the litte legal knowledge that 
he possessed was called up, and he said that he doubted 
not to be easily able to obtain good bail at the county 
town, which would give him plenty of time to effect the 
sale that he proposed, without the great loss attendant 
upon more hurried proceedings, even if Langford should 
not be set at liberty before that time, and the money 
which the earl had detained restored. 

Of Langford’s situation, too, he spoke cheerfully, in 
order to cheer his daughter; and, as her hand lay in his, 
she also made a great effort to appear tranquil, though 
more than once, under covet of the darkness, she suf- 
fered the silent tears to stream down her cheeks, and 
found therein substantial relief. 

Their journey was necessarily very slow ; and though 
the distance from Moorhurst to the town was not more 
than fourteen miles, and a full hour had elapsed since 
their departure, they had not proceeded one third of the 
way, whenared light began to spread over the sky 
above them, increasing every moment in intensity till 
every part of the sandy lane, through which they were 
dragged slowly along, became plainly visible to their 
eyes. 

- In vain they wasted conjectures as to what this could 


strong light still continued for ncarly an hour. It was 
beginning slightly to abate when they traversed the far- 
ther end of the moor, about two miles beyond the spot 
where the affray had taken place in the morning. They 
then entered a road between high banks, where the 
blaze, though dimmed, suffered them to see their way 
very plainly, when suddeniy the horses heads were 
seized, and a loud voice cried “Stop!” 

Sir Walter smiled as he heard it, saying to two men 
who had presented themselves, pistol in hand, at the 
side of the vehicle, * You will get little here, my good 
friends, for I am now, alas! a prisoner for debt.” 

** We know that,” replied one of the men, much to 
the knight's surprise, “ and we don’t want your money, 
but we want the carriage. You must get out as fast as 
possible. Quick, Master Coachman, down from your 
box! If you don’t get the horses off faster, we shall 
cut the traces!’ Take those two fellows behind,” added 
the same voice, “and tie them where I told you.” 

According to the peremptory orders they had re. 
ceived, Sir Walter, his daughter, and the maid issued 
forth, and found themselves surrounded by. a number of 
men all strongly armed, while some horses stood near, 
in a field on the top of the bank, with a group of other 
persons beside them. ‘Fhe gentry who had stopped the 
carriage seemed to take very little heed of those it had 
contained, and to be in urgent haste. ‘The only further 
words that were addressed tothe group from Moorhuret 
were by the man who had first spoken, and who, like 
the rest, had something drawn over his face so as com- 
pletely to conceal its features. 

** Move farther off,” he said. “Tale up your posi- 


tion under that bank, and do not stir from it till we are | 


* The same personage then aided with his own hands 
in unharnessing the horses which had brought them; 


and he then turned the beasts loose, much to the dis- 


may of the coachman, Four others were immediately 
attached to the carriage with the speed of lightning, 
and the same voice then exclaimed, “ Now come down.” 
Two women, one of whom bore a child in her arms, 
instantly descended by a path down the bank, and, with- 
out speaking, entered the carriage. “ Now two of you,” 
said the voice again, “carry him down. Put your 
hands under his arms to prevent hurting him.” 

No sooner were these words spoken than another 
part of the group at the top of the bank began to move 
slowly down ; but no sooner had it reached the bottom 
of the bank, than a new voice said, ina weak but some- 
what haughty tone, “ I can walk very well now; take 
away your hands. I can walk quite well.” With a 
sudden movement, Alice took two steps forward, and 
saw a man advancing to the carriage between two 
others, who seemed to wish to give him assistance and 
support against his will, Without uttering a word, she 
grasped the arm of the maid, and drew her a step for- 
ward, pointing with her finger. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the woman. But a quick 
gesture from her mistress stopped her from saying 
more. Two or three other persons got into the carriage. 
All the rest mounted their horses, except one, who 
sprang upon the box. The vehicle drove rapidly off, 
and Sir Walter, his daughter, and the two servants 
were left alone in the road, for, on looking round for 
Bolland and his follower, they could see them nowhere. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ir was night again, nearly approaching to.midnight, 
and the Earl of Danemore sat alone in the small dark 
wainscoted room immediately beneath the chamber 
which had been assigned to the prisoner. More than 
once he had called his attendants to ask impatiently if 
the lawyer had returned; and as the clock in the great 
hall struck eleven without his appearance, he ordered 
several of the servants to go out in different ways to 
seek him, forbidding them to return without bringing 
word of where he was, and what had been the result of 
his proceedings during the day. 

Selitude, a quick imagination, violent and 
dangerous designs, all combined to produce a state of 
anxiety and impatience berdering upon phrenzy. Now 
he sat with his head leaning on his hand, gazing expec- 
tant at the door; now he strode up and down with his 
arms crossed upon his chest, and his bosom full of deep 
but rapid thoughts; now he paused and listened either 
to the footsteps of the prisoner, as with a calmer and 
less irregular stride Langford paced up and down in 
the room above, or to fhe sighing of the strong wind 
as it whistled round and round the high tower in which 
both chambers were situated. 

At length, after having listened to the steps for some 
time, and then gazed intently on the ground in deep 
meditation, he seemed to be seized by a sudden reso- 
lution, and advanced at once to the door which opened 
on the stairs leading to the apartments above. 

“I will go upto him!” he said; “I will confront him 
boldly! 1 will speak over the whole theme! I will 
dare every painful subject! He shall not say that I 
feared to encounter anything, or to grapple with any 
enemy among the living or the dead. He shall never 
say that I was a coward in thought, or word, or deed, 
or that I feared boldly to meet aught that could be 
urged against me. I will go, and, brow to brow, tell 
him what he has brought upon his, head !” 

His first steps up the stairs were rapid and vehement; 
those that he took after were more slow; and at the 
door of Langford’s room he paused once more and 
thought. As he did so pause, he could distinctly hear 
the prisoner cast himself somewhat, heavily into a chair, 
hum a few words of an old ballad, and, as it were, se- 
duced by the music, go on with the song in a louder 
tone, and with a clear, mellow, and not uncultivated 
voice. He sang one of the sweet and simple airs of 
Lulli, which had a touch of melancholy, mingling, one 
scarcely knew how or where, with the general cheer- 
fulness of the strain; but the English words which 
were adapted to it were even more gay than the qnusic. 

Strange to say, however, Langford thought not at all 
of the words that he was singing, nay, nor of the 
music itself. While he did sing his thoughts were busy, 
deeply busy upon other things ; and the music was but 
a mechanical application of the animal part of his na- 
ture to the sweetest of all arts, in order to obtain some 
soothing and tranquilizing power to calm his spirit ere 
he lay down to rest. 

SONG. 
The dew is on euch leaf and flow’r, 
The sky is full of light ; 
Beauty and brightness mark the hour 
That parts the day aud night. 
Wake up! wake up! my own sweet love} 
Raike up those beaming eyes, 
To find an answering look above, 
An image in the skies, 


The lark! thelark! thine own sweet lark, 
Pours forth his thrilling lay ; 
And all that’s cold, and all that’s dark, 
Fly from the porch of day. 
Wake up! wake up! my own sweet love ! 
Raise up those beaming eyes. 
To find an answering look above, 
An image in the skies. : 
There's rausic ready for thine ear, 
There’s perfume on the breeze ; 
Wake up, and add to all that’s dear, 
What's dearer than all these. 
Wake up! wake up! my own sweet love! 
Raise up those beaming eyes, 
To find an answering look above, 
An image in the skies. 


According to the differences of our different natures, 
there is for each man’s heart a key, as it were, to be 
found in some one of the senses. With one man it is 
the grosser sense of the palate, and the things that he 
has tasted ; the cup that he has drank in particular lands 
and scenes will, when ugain met with, carry back the 
mind to earlier days, and the feelings thereof, the affec- 
tions, the hopes, the fears, will crowd upon him like 
phantoms from the grave, conjured up by objects that 
seem to have no apparent connexion with them. 

To others, again, certain sweet odours, the perfume 
of a flower, or the mingled sweetness, of the morning’s 
breath, will have the same effect. While to others, the 
sight of some peculiar effect of light and shade, and to 
others a strain of music, a tone of voice, the carol of a 
bird, or the living hum of morning, will call up scenes 
long past, reawaken memeries and affections that have 
slumbered for years, and give us buck the gentleness of 
our youth. 
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But when the chord of association is thus struck, let 
the sensations produced be joyful or be melancholy, 
there is something in the first, bursting forth of the past 
upon the present, there is something in the rapid draw- 
ing-back of the dim curtain of years from between our 
actual feelings and the feelings long lost, too thrilling 
to be experienced without deep emotion; and our _nat- 
ural impulse is to melt in tears. Ai eR 

The earl stood and listened while Langford sung ;.and 
the deep mellow tone of his voice, the well-remembered 
air of Lulli, the words whieh, though, he heard them 
not distinctly, he knew by heart, all served to unchain 
the long-fettered feelings of his better days; the stern 
heart was bent, the proud, impetuous, revengeful spirit 
was softened forthe moment, and the old man’s eyes 
glistened with unwonted dew. It lasted but for a mo- 
ment. Habit and circumstance reassumed their sway; 
and, with a slight stamp of the foot, he drew up his. 
head, which had been bent down under the inflwence of 
manifold emotions, and entered the room in which the 


prisoner sat. 

Langford turned in some surprise to discover who it 
was that came to visit him at so late an hour, and his 
astonishment was not diminished on perceiving the earl, 
who advanced into the room with a brow contracted 
even more than usual by the effort he had made 
to conquer what he believed to be the weakness of his 
own heart. He paused for a moment on theside of the 
table opposite to Langford, gazing at him sternly but si- 
pel prepared to begin the explanation 

ad 

- Langford returned his glance calmly and gently, flinch- 
ing not the least beneath his eye, but gazing in return 
with a look ive rather of inquiry than of any other 
feeling. Atlength, as the ear! still continued silent, he 
spoke, saying, “Your lordship, I conclude, has some- 
thing to communicate to me, and I fear, from your coun- 
tenance, that it isnot of a pleasant nature. I am very 
glad, however, that you have come, as there is one sub- 
ject on which it is necessary that I should speak to you, 
and I am led to believe thatthe moments in which I can 
do so are drawing toa close.” 

“You do well to believe so, sir,” replied the earl; 
“the moments in which any communication can take 
place between us are, as you say, drawing to a close; 
they are few and short. You are right alsoin suppo- 
sing that I have something to tell you, otherwise I- 
should not have sought you. What I have to tell, how- 
ever, requires but few words; it is, that I know you.” 

“I am glad to hear it, my lord,” replied Langford, 
with perfect calmness; “as, if you really do know me, 
you will know, as I believe you do know, that the charge 
brought against me is false, if not absurd, But, in the 
first instance, it will be better to show me that you real- 
ly do know me.” 

. The earl gazed upon him with his keen large eyes 
full of meaning, and then demanded, “ Before you. ever 
entered these gates, have you not twice written to me?” 

“T have,” replied Langford. 

“ Twice,” continued the earl, “you have demanded 
that to which you have no right; and now the object 
of your coming'hither is not less clearly known to me 
than all your former proceedings. But, in a word,I ask 
you, is not your name of Langford a falseone? Are 
you not he whom men call the Chevalier de Beaulieu ?” 

“I am,” replied Langford ; “ but as your lordship has 
accused me of demanding that to which I have no right, 
let me reply at once that I have a right, the strongest 
and the greatest! Has not every member of a noble 
family a right to demand that any unjust stain cast 
thereon should be removed? Have not I especialiy 
charged as I was by thedying breath of my noble rela- 
tion the Marquis de Beaulieu never to cease my exer- 
tions to recover the means of taking a stain from our 
honour ; lave not I especially a right, I say, to demand 
those papers at your hands, which affurd the only possi- 
ble method of doing so?” 

“Tsay no!” replied the earl, sternly; “I say no! 
even if the papers whereof you speak, existed, I say—” 

But Langford interrupted him more vehemently than 
he had ever before spoken. “ My lord,” he said, “ those 
papers do exist, or you have not only broken your most 
solemn vow, but your plighted word of honour as a gen- 
tleman. Your vow, my lord, you perhaps might break, 
for in one instance at least you did break it, and a noble 
heart along with it; but I would not believe you to be 
the being who would forfeit your plighted honour, no, 
not to gain a kingdom! Unsay those words which cast 
so foul a doubt, if not an imputation upon you ! and let 
me kyow, that though in the current of'your fiery pas- 
sions you may have pled not to wring the hearts 
and destroy the hopes of others, do not leave me to be- 
lieve that you have deliberately pledged your word and 
then have broken it. No,no! my lord, I know that 
those papers are not destroyed !” 

The traces of contending passions came over the 
countenance of Lord Danemore like the shadows of 
dark clouds carried over the landscape by a rapid wind; 
rand, while Langford spoke, it seemed sometimes as if 
he felt inclined to strike him to the earth; sometimes 
as if a strange and unwilling admiration took posses- 
sion of him and restrained hisanger, “ You are a bold 
and daring man,” he said, in reply; “but you have 
spoken the truth. The papers are not destroyed, though 
I do not admit their contents to be such as you may 
imagine.” 

“ Thank you, my lord, thank you,” replied Langford, 
earnestly ;“thank you for clearing yourself from the 
painful doubt in which you involved your character. 
Though you may have bitterly wronged my family, still 
I take a deeper interest than you know in seeing your 
honour pure in this respect atleast. In regard to the 
papers,” he continued, with a slight change of tone, “ if 
they were not such as I believe, you could have no rea- 
sonable objection to give them to me. If they are such 
as I believe, they are necessary to the honour of my 
family ; and deputed as I am by every member of that 
family to claim them at your hands, I demand them, 
not as a concession, but as a right. But, at the same 
time, I offer now, as I offered before, to pledge myself, 
in order to remove all evil and dangerous consequences 
to yourself, that those papers shall never be made pub- 
lic in England ; shall only be so far recorded in France 
as te clear the honour of our race, and shall then be 
utterly destroyed.” 

A scornful and bitter smile came upor the lip of the 
earl as he whom we shall still call Langford uttered 
these words. “ You are mistaken,” he replied, sternly ; 
“You are altogether mistaken, I trust myself in the 
power of no one; and even the very words that you ut- 
tered yesterday have put between you and me a barrier 
which can never be passed.” 

“TI know not to what words your lordship alludes,” 
replied Janglord. “Nothing that I have said, nothing 
that I have done, ought to put any such barrier between 
us. .Most careful have I been, in no respect, either in 
conversation with yourself or others, to cast an imputa- 


“ It may be so,” replied the earl ; “ it may be.so ; but, 


nevertheless, clearly and distinctly, I refuge you those 
papers.. Now, sir,” he continued, with the bitter 
smile, “now, sir, use your threats, Now, sir, Jet me 
know what tale you will tell if I do not accede to your 
demands. Now, sir, let me know. whether you 

yours will travel to Florida to seek for sean 
me 


.“ Your lordship is altogether wrong,” repli a 
ticular and in every point is true, but that I will divulge 
any part of it that might do you injury, except that — 
part which it is to the honour of our race 
should. be divulged, is not only far from my. intention, 
but never should take place, even if your lordship should 
continue your refusal to give wp those papers and to do 
the act of justice that is demanded af your hands.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the earl, ing ; indeed! 
buried in the deep silence ears 2” 

Accident had some 


is house, sir, a 
woman called Bertha, brought up by the family of Beau- 
lieu from her youth, and retaining for them still a deep 
veneration and although a quarrel with one of 
that race induced her to leave them and enter into my 
service. The attachment that she showed to myself 
and family through many years have taught me to trust 
her deeply ; but when I found that she placed, on the 
idle pretext of greater security, a stranger accused of 
dark crimes into a chamber reserved entirely for my- 
self, I began to doubt her ; when, added to that, I found 
that she held frequent private conferences with him, my 
doubts increased; and when I found that she brought 
others to communicate with him, contrary to my ex~ 
pressed will, my doubts grew into ¢ertainties.” 

“ Under such circumstances,” replied Langford fixing 
his eyes inquiringly upon the earl’s countenance, “ un- 
der such circumstances you have, of course, discharged 
that woman from your service.” ie 

“Not so, sir, replied the earl, “not so, It may-be 
my purpose to punish as well as to dismiss; but, ere I 
do either, I shall take care to learn in what degree she 
has betrayed me. But to turn, sir, from your idle affec- 
tation of insight into my secrets to your equally empty 
boast of power, let me tell you, that, though you may 
have been placed in a room reserved for years to my- 
self, and though in that room all my most private pa- 
pers may be preserved, you are.as impotent to get pos- 
session.of them as a blind man to tell the hour by the 
sundial,” ‘ 

“ My lord, you are mistaken,” replied Langford, calm» 
ly; “I am not so powerless in that respect as you im- 
agine. I have had them now for two days at my will 
and pleasure to take or to leave. I have them now at 
my disposal ; but T had determined to use all gentle and 
reasonable means first, to urge you by every persuasion 
to do justice, and only in the end to do myself right in 
your presence and before your face. You have come 
now most opportunely, and I will not suffer the occa- 
sion to pass; but, in the first instance, let me once 
more entreat you to do a tardy act of justice ere you 
force me to things most unpleasant to me.” : 


expression of some surprise and doubt, so tranquiliy 
confident was the tone and manner of one whom he had ‘ 
believed to be entirély in his power. At the last words,. 
however, his brow gathered egain into a frown, and be 
replied, “I am not to be menaced, sir; I tell you you 
shall never have them; and such menace puts them 
farther from your reach than ever.” 

_“ My lorg, I use no menaces,” replied Langford; “ my 
wish, my only wish, is to persuade you. Oh consider, 
sir! Here you now stand at the verge of age, touching 

m that cold season when the only consolation for 

ining years, the wintry sunshine of our being’s 
elose, is a clear consience and the memery of good 
deeds, If, alas! you are deprived of the power of look- 
ing back upon many sueh actions~~nay, hear me out— 
if there be in the past much that is painful, much that 
you would feign forget, much that can never be re- 
paired, remember, oh remember! that what cannot be 
repaired may often be atoned. Thus, in one instance at 
least, the means of atonement are in your own power, 
and to seize upon them in every instance is the only 
means to bring back even a portion of that calm seren- 
ity of heart which once you knew in days of innocence, 
but wee T feel too sure has long departed from your 

“Sir, I never knew it,” bursts forth the earl; “ my 
life has been made up of passions and regrets, and, as 
it began, so shall it tlose !” 

“Oh no, my lord! oh no!” cried Langford; let it 
not be so! I must wring your heart, but F trust it may 
be in some degree to heal it. Yeu lately had a som 
whom you loved deeply; for his sake I believe, you 
have persisted for years in a course of injustice which 
the nobler part of your nature, I am sure, disavowed. 
My lord, he has been taken from you. The inducement 
to remain in wrong has been removed by the will of 
God, who therein has at once punished and opened the 
way to atonement. Let me beseech you, let me en- 
treat of you, not to suffer this opportunity to pass un- 
noticed, Do tardy justice, and, instead of hardening - 
yourself to crush and to injure one who could love 
you well, and against whom you can never succeed, 
think. of what a satisfaction it will be to you when, frem 
your own deathbed, you look back and see that you 
have done all to repair a great wrong that you com- 
mitted.” 

“ And do you make the assassination of my son,” de- 
manded the earl, “a plea for my gratifying one who is 
accused of murdering him?” 

“My lord, I have taken it for granted throughout,” 
replied Langford, “that you know me to be perfectly 
innocent of that deed. demand of you also 
have a right to demand. Task you not to gratify me, 
but to do an act of justice; L ask of you to do honour 
to yourself, by taking away a stain from an honourable 
house that you have wronged.” 

Right?” exclaimed the eark with one of his dari 


tion upon you.” 


The earl had gazed upon him as he spoke with an ~~ 
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at i past had also a part therein. But at once to show you, 
a ly my lord, that I am inclined to take no advantage, and 3 
» ola to pursue my course as uprightly and honourably as 
ie possible, let me now tell you that I not only know of if 
amie the existence of those papers, but know also well where 
4 they are preserved, and could, while here, have made @ 6 
joule myself master of them at once had I been inclined to ” 
ie take that by private means which I demand openly !” 
Ned. As he spoke he pointed to the small carved door in 
ae the oak panelling, and the earl’s eyes followed the di- ‘ 
x | rection of his hand, but with no expression of surprise. 
His lip, at the same time, curled with a bitter sneer, 
a and he replied at once, “ I am not inclined to believe in 
the communication of miraculous knowledge to any of 
ea us poor mortals nowadays, and therefore doubt not that 
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sneers, as if the recollection of something he had before 
intended to Say came suddenly back upon him ; “in 
what consist your right? and how have you any con- 
nexion with the honour of tlé family of Beaulieu? Do 
you suppose that I am blind or stapid? Answer me! 
If you are so near and honourably akin to the dead Mar- 
quis of Beaulieu, how are you not the heir of his title 
and estates? What right has his bastard to prate of 
the honour of his family 7” be 

“The blood rushed rapidly into Langford’s cheek ; his 
phe og his brow contracted; but it was only 

a moment. With what was evidently a great effort, 
he mastered his own passions immediately, and replied, 
“The €oarse term you have used is inapplicable to me, 
Lord Danemore, Your other question, as to why I 
have not succeeded, I could answer by a single word if 
I so pleased; and, did I feel as much assured of your 
son’s death as you do, I would so answer it.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Biterary Omnivus. 


BROWN?S ‘LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
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being comparatively uninjured, the boat heeled to that 
side, and the starboard side wag, kept out of the water, 
except when she rolled, when the'sea rushed in at the 
breach. The boat continued to settle rapidly, and in 
about forty minutes the water had reached the pro- 


this period, the ladies, children, and the gentlemen who 
were in the after part of the boat were placed on the 
decks About the time that the water reach- 
ed that point, the boat parted in two with a tremendous 
crash, and the béw and stern rose somewhat out of the 
water; but the latter again continued to sipk until the 
water reached the promenade deck, when it separated 
in three parts, upset, and precipitated all on it into the 
water. Many then regained the detached portions. 
The gentlemen who occupied’ the forward cabin, took 
refuge on the extreme point of the bow, when the boat 
broke in two, and clung to it at the foremast ; others 


the wreck. > 
There were four boats belonging to the boat; two 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 29, 1838. 
_ Great Flood.—The intercourse between this 
city and Pittsburg has met with a brief inter- 
ruption: in consequence of a great flood near 
the inclined. plane. : 

“ About thirty miles of canal, this side of Hollidays- 
burg, are rendered useless ; the loss to the state thereby 
being estimated at $400,000, or two thirds of the whole 
revenue of the state improvements the present season. 
‘Two of the canal commissioners, Messrs. Stevens and 
Dickey, have repaired to the scene of destruction, and are 
taking prompt measures to repair the damage. In the 
mean time, we believe arrangements have been made by 
the forwarding merchants, with the state authorities, 
which will prevent the suspension of transportation on 
the works, ; 

The price of transportation has been slight- 


the promenade deck. The side boats were both lower- 
ed down, within five minutes of the explosion. In that 
on the starboard side the first mate, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Swift, and one other person had placed themselves ; in 
that on the larboard side were Mr. J. H. Couper with 
Mrs. Nightingale and child, and Mrs. Fraser and her 
son, who were under his charge, Captain R. W. Pooler 
and son, and Mr. William Robertson, all of Georgia, 
Barney and Solomon belonging to the crew, and two 
coloured women. Py direction of the mate two of the 
crew launched one of the deck boats and got into her; 
but as from her long exposure to the sun, her seams 
were all open, she immediately filled, and Mr. Hibbert 
removed the men to his boat. The boats met, when 
those in the second proposed to Mr. Hibbert to strike 
for the land, as it had on board as many as it could 
with any safety carry; this he declined to do, as he 
said he was determined to stay by the wreck until day- 
light, and yet had room for more persons. Both boats 
then continued to row about the wreck until the mate’s 
boat had picked up as many as she could carry, when 
Mr. Hibbert yielded to the propriety of consulting the 


ly raised, in consequence of the necessity of} safety of those in the boats, by going to the land, as 


wagoning goods, instead of using the canal. 


The Great Western Steamed (sailed) for Eu- 
rope on Monday last. The Sirius departs 
to-morrow, 30th. 


New Novels—The Harpers have just pub- 
lished and laid on our table two new novels; 
Burton, or the Seiges ; is by our old acquaint- 
ance, Professor Ingraham, author of “The 
South West,” and “Lafitte,” works in high 
esteem. The second is entitled “George Bal- 
combe ;” we have no knowledge of the author, 
who is probably a new hand. 


Queen mad.—It is stated that two Americans 
now in London, have offered two hundred 
guineas ($1000) each, fer sedts in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on coronation day, and have been 
unable to procure them!!! Our next Euro- 
pean accounts will probably contain full ac- 
counts of the “august ceremony !” 


The account of the explosion of the boiler 
of the Steamboat Pulaski, leaves us but little 
space for other intelligence to-day; it will be 
read with the most painful interest. 


The Sub-Treasury.—The Sub-Treasury 
Bill has been lost in the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 125 against, and 111 for the 
measure! 


Another Awful Catastrophe !—Scarcely had 
our Jast paper gone to press with an account 
of the wreck of the steamboat Washington, 
when the distressing intelligence was receiv- 
ed in this city that the Pulaski from Savannah 
to Baltimore was destroyed and nearly one 
hundred lives were lost; many among t 
the élite of Southern society, and som 


_ them our own citizens. As our sheet partakes 


in some measure of the character of a news- 


' paper, we subjoin the latest and most accu- 


rate.account that has appeared, under an im- 
pression that though it may have been gene- 
rally perused in the cities, there are many who 
will peruse the true history in these columns 
for the first time. 

Of the moral of this catastrophe we shall 
say nothing, but leave the account to make 
the impression on individual minds which it 
is so well calculated to do. 

(From the Baltimore Chronicle, June 23.] 
WRECK OF THE PULASKI. 
The intense interest taken by the public in the recit- 


al of the details of this most heart-rending disaster has 


induced us to seek, from all the sources within our 
reach, all particulars that we can rely upon as authentic, 
The annexed narrative is derived from information 
which we procured, in perfon, from J. H. Couper, Esq. 
of Glynn county, Georgia, and Major James P. Heath, 
of this city, two of the survivors. The arrival of the 
latter amongst us, at the moment when the whole city 
had given him up as lost, excited the most pleasurable 
sensation, and was the occasion of universal joy. 

The Steam Packet Pulaski, Capt. Dubois, sailed from 
Savannah, on Wednesday the 13th of June, having on 
beard about ninety passengers. She arrived at Charles- 
ton the same aflernoon, and sailed the next morning 
with sixty-five additional passengers. In the afternoon 
the wind was fresh from the East and produced a heavy 
sea, which required a full pressure of steam, At half- 
may with a clear star- 
light, afd there was every promise ofa fine night. At 
eleven o’clock, the starboard boiler exploded with tre- 
mendous violence, blowing off the promenade deck 
above, and shattering the starboard side about midships 
-—at the same time the bulk-head between the boilers 
and forward cabin was stove in, the stairway to it 
blocked up, and the bar-room swept away. ‘The head 
of the boiler was blown out and the top rent fore and 
aft. In consequence of the larboard boiler and works 


their further stay would endanger them, without afford- 
ing any aid to their suffering friends, and they left the 


wreck, at 3, P. M.—The boats took a N. W. course, 
being favoured by a heavy sea and strong breeze from 
8. E. 


At twelve o’clock they made the land, and at three, 
P, M. were near the beach. Mr. Hibbert then waited 
until the second boat got up and informed them that 
those who were in the boat refused to row any farther 
and insisted on landing ; Mr. Couper united with him 
in protesting against this measure, as, from the heavy 
breakers that were dashing on the beach, as far as the 
eye could reach, it was obviously one of great peril. 
Being overruled, they submitted to make the attempt. 
The mate, who had previously taken the two colaured 
women from the second boat, then proposed to lead the 
way, and requested Mr. Couper to lie off, until he had 
effected a landing and was prepared to aid the ladies 
and children. ‘The first boat then entered the surf, and 
disappeared for several minutes from those in the other 
boat, having been instantly filled with water. Six of the 
persons in her, viz. Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Swift, Mr. Tappan, 
Mr. Leuchtenberg, and West and Brown of the crew, 
landed in safety. An old gentlemen, supposed to be 
Judge Rochester formerly of Rochester, N. Y., but re- 
cently of Pensacola, Mr. Bird, of Georgia, the two co- 
loured women, and a boat hand, whose name is un- 
known, were drowned. ‘The other boat continued to 
keep off until about sunset, when, finding the night ap- 
proaching and there being no appearance of aid or 
change in the wind, which was blowing freshly in to 
the land, and the persons in the boat having previously 
refused to attempt to row any further, Mr. Couper re- 
luctantly consented to attempt the landing. 

Before making the attempt, it was thought necessary, 
to prevent the infant of Mrs. Nightingale, which was 
only seven months old, from being lost, to lash it to her 
person, which was done. Just as the sun was setting, 
the bow of the boat was turned to the shore, and Mr. 
Couper sculling, and two men at the oars, she was pull- 
ed into the breakers—she rose without difficulty upon 
the first breaker, but the second, coming out with great 
viclence, struck the oar from the hand of one of the 
rowers. ‘The boat was thus thrown into the trough of 
the sea, and the succeeding ker struck her broad- 
side and turned her bottom upwards. Upon regaining 
the surface, Mr. Couper laid hold of the boat, and soon 
discovered that the rest of the party, with the exception 
of Mrs. Nightingale, were making for the shore ;—of 
her, for a few moments, he saw nothing, but, presently, 
feeling something like the dress of a female touching 
his foot, he again dived down and was fortunate enough 
to grasp her by the hair. The surf continued to break 
over them with great violence, but, after a struggle, in 
which their strength spent its last efforts, they reached 
the shore, utterly worn out with fatigue, watching, 
hunger, thirst, and the most intense and overwhelming 
excitement. Besides this, the ladies and children were 
suffering severely from the cold. ‘The party proceeded 
a short distance from the shore, where the ladies laid 
down upon the side of a sand hill, and their protectors 
covered them and their children with sand, to. prevent 
them from perishing. Meantime some of the party 
went in quest of aid, and, about ten o’clock, the whole 
of them found a kind and hospitable reception, shelter, 
food, and clothing, under the roof of Mr, Siglee Redd, 
of Onslow county. 

Mrs. Nightingale is the daughter of John A. King 
Esq. of New York, and a grand daughter of the late 
distinguished Rufus King. During the whole of the 
perils through which they passed, she and Mrs. Frazer 
displayed the highest qualities of fortitude and heroism. 
They owe the preservation of their own and their chil- 
dren’s lives, under Providence to the coolness, intrepidity 
and firmness of Mr, Couper and his assistants, and to 
the steadiness with which they seconded the wise and 
humane efforts of that gentleman in their behalf. 

On Monday they reached Wilmington, where they 
found a deep sympathy for their misfortune pervading 
the whole city, and generous emulation among its in- 
habitants to render them every possible assistance. 

The forward part of the boat, after her separation, 
continued to float. On it were Major Heath and twenty- 
one others. We have had a long conversation with 
Major Heath, in which he related with great minute- 
ness every thing attending the preservation of the per- 
sons who were on the wreck with him. It is impossi- 
ble to convey in words any thing more than a faint 
idea of the suffering they underwent, or of the many 
harrowing and distressing circumstances which oc- 
curred during the four days they were on the wreck, 

But a short time previous to the explosion it was re- 
marked by one of the passengers to Major Heath that 
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menade. deck above the ladies’ cabin.’ Previously to. 


had placed themselves on settees, and the fragments of 


being swung to the sides, and two placed on the top of 


the guage showed thirty inches of steam. On the at- 
tention of the engineer being called to this fact, he re- 
plied that it would bear with safety forty inches. Ma- 
jor Heath had just retired to the after cabin. A num- 
ber of passengers were lying on the settess, and when 
the boiler burst the steam rushed into the cabin, and 
it is thought instantly killed them, as they turned over, 
fell on the floor, and never were seen by the Major to 
move a: is. He had, on hearing the noise of the 
explosion, got out of his birth and ran to the steps, the 
steam meeting him in the eabin. He got under the 


the steps, as did also Mr. Lovejoy of Georgia, and they 


were thus shielded from its effects. 

In a few moments he went on deck, and found all 
dark. He called for the captain, and receiving no an- 
swer, made for the mast, as he felt that the boat was 
sinking. Before he could secure himself the sea burst 
over him and carried him away. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a rope had caught round his leg, and with this he 
pulled himself back. The mast as soon as he had been 
washed from it, fell and crushed one of the passéngers, 
Mr, Auze, a French gentleman of Augusta. The boat 
now broke in two, and the deck forward of the mast, 
was carried away from the rest of the vessel, seemingly 
very swiftly. Nothing more was seen after this, by 
Major Heath, of the yawl or the after part of the boat, 
but in about half an hour, he heard a wild shrill scream, 
and then all was quiet! This must have been when 
the promenade deck turned over, with at least one hun. 
dred human beings upon it! 

When daylight broke, he found that there were 
twenty-two on the wreck with him—among them Cap- 
tain Pearson, who had been blown out into the sea, 
but who had caught a plank, and succeeded in reach- 
ing them during the night. 

The danger of their situation was at once fully re- 
alized. ‘The heavy mast lay across the deck on which 
they rested, and kept it about twelve inches under 
water, and the planks were evidently fast parting! 
Captain Pearson, with the rest, set hiniself to work to 
lash the wreck together by the aid of the ropes on the 
mast—letting the ropes sink on one side of the raft, 
which, passing under, came up on the other side, and 
by repeating this operation they formed a kind of net 
work over it. They also succeeded in lashing two 
large boxes to their raft, which formed seats. 

Friday passed without any vessel coming in sight. 
Their thirst now became intense. The heat of the sun 
was very oppressive, its rays pouring down on their bare 
heads and blistering their faces and backs, some not 
having even a shirt on, and none more than a shirt and 
pantaloons. 

The suffering of the younger portion of their com- 
pany, at this time, became very great. Major Twiggs, 
of the U.S. A. had saved his child,a boy of about 
twelve years of age. He kept him in his arms nearly 
all the time—and when he would call on his mother 
who was safe at home, and beg for water, his father 
would seek in vain to comfort him by words of kind- 
ness, and clasping him closer to his heart. 

On Saturday they fell in with another portion of the 
wreck, on which were Chicken and three others, whom 
they took on their raft. ‘Towards the close of evening 
they had approached within half a mile of shore, as they 
thought, and many were very anxious to make an ef- 
fort to land. This was objected to by Major Heath, 
as the breakers ran very high, and would have dashed 
the raft to pieces on the shore. Mr. Greenwood, from 
Georgia, told the Major that he was one of the best 
swimmers in the country, and that he would tie a rope 
around him .and swim to the shore. “No! No!” re- 
plied the Major, “you shall not risk your life for me, 
under these circumstances, and in such an attempt you 
would lose your life. No! I am the oldest man in 
danger, and will not increase the risk of others.” All 
hope of landing then was shortly afterwards given up, 
as a slight breeze from the shore was now carry- 
ing them out into the sea. Despair now seemed to 
seize on some of them, and one suggested that if relief 
did not soon reach them, it would be necéssary to cast 
lots! The firmness and decision of Major Heath soon 
put this horrid idea to flight. “ We are Christians,” he 
told. them, “and we cannot innocently imbrue our 
hands in the blood of a fellow creature: A horrible 
catastrophe has deprived hundreds of their lives, brought 
sorrew to many a hearth, and thrown us upon the 
mercy of the winds and waves. We have still life left, 
let us not give up all manliness and sink to the brute. 
We have all our thoughts about us, and should face 
death, which must, sooner or later, overtake us, with 
the spirit that becomes us as Christian men. When 
that hour arrives I will lay down my life without a 
murmur, and I will risk it now for the safety of any of 
you, but I wil! never stand by and see another’s sacri- 
ficed that we may drink his blood and eat his flesh !” 
With such words as these did he quiet them, and re- 
concile them to await the issue. ‘The day wore away 
again, without the sight of a vessel to cheer their 
drooping spirits, 

On Sunday morning it commenced raining, with a 
stiff breeze from the Northeast, which soon increased 
to a severe gale. Every effort was made to catch some 
of the falling rain in the piece of canvas which they 
had taken from the mast, but the sea ran so high that 
the little they did catch was nearly as salt as the water 
of the ocean. Still the rain cooled them, and, in their 
situation, was refreshing and grateful. 

On Monday morning they saw four vessels. They 
raised on a pole a piece of the flag that was attached to 
the mast, and waved it, but in vain. The vessels were 
too far off, and hope was nearly lost, as they watched 
them, one after another pass from their sight. They 
had now been without food or water for four days and 
nights; their tongues were dry in their mouths—thcir 
flesh burnt and blistered by the sun, and their brains 
fevered, and many of them began to exhibit the peculiar 
madness attendant on starvation. ‘They could not sleep 
either, as the raft was almost always under water, and 
it required continual watchfulness to keep themselves 
from being washed over by the sea. Major Heath tells 
us that never fur one moment did he lose his conscious- 
ness, and we hear from others that his cheerful spirit 
and encouraging conversation kept alive the hope of 
safety in the breastsof others, and banished despair from 
their minds, 

’ On Tuesday mor ning, a vessel hove in sight, and her 
track seemed to lie much nearer them, than those they 
had seen the day before. They again waved their flag, 
and raised their feeble voices. Still the vessel kept on 
her track, which appeared to carry her away from them. 
“She is gone,” said one of the crew, a poor fellow who 
had been dreadfully scalded, and had laid himself down 
on one of the boxes, as he said; “to. die’—Captain 
Pearson, who had been closely warching the vessel, 
cried out “She sees us! She is coming towards us!” 
And so it was. All sails set, and full before the wind, 
the vessel made for them. ‘The schooner proved to be 


the Henry Camerdon, bound from Philadelphia to Wil- 


mington, N.C. As soon as the captain came within 
speaking distance, he took his trumpet and cried 

“ Be of good cheer, I will save you!” It was the first 
strange voiee that had reached their ears for five days, 
which were to them as an age. ; 

When the schooner came along side, they all rushed 
frantically on deck, and it was with some difficulty that 
the captain could keep them from the water casks: He 
immediately gave each of them a half pint of water, 
sweetened with molassess, and repeated it at short 
intervals. His prudence, doubtless, preserved their 
lives. 

During the mornicg Major Heath and his company 
had seen another portion of the wreck, with several 
sons on it, and as.soon as the Captain of the H 
Camerdon was told of it, he sailed the direction it had 
been seen and shortly afterward came insight. On this 
wreck, which was a part of the promenade deck, were 
Miss Rebecca Lamar, Mrs. Noah Smith, of Augusta, 
Master Charles Lamar of Savannah and Mr. Robert 
Hutchinson, also of Savannah. The two ladies were 
much exhausied, and Master Lamar was almost dead, 
Every comfort that the schooner was possessed of wag 
freely bestowed by the Captain, and Major Heath, on 
behalf of those who were saved with him, has asked 
us to return, thus publicly, to him the thanks, the deep 
and heartfelt thanks of the beings whom he rescued 
from a condition of such misery and peril, that the heart 
sickens at the contemplation of it. Mr. Hutchinson 
had lost in this disaster his wife and child. Bis wife 
was the daughter of Mr. Elliott, formely in the United 
States Senate from Georgia. 

When the promenade deck separated from the hull, 
many persons took refuge on this portion of it. Among 
them was Mr. G. B Lamar of Savannah, and two 
children, the Rev. Mr. Wirt and lady of Florida, and a 
child of Mr. Hutchinson, andthe second mate of the 
Pulaski.. On Saturday morning, finding that there was 
no other hope of safety, the mate proposed to take the 
boat which they had secured, being the second deck 
boat—and with five of the the most able of those on the 
raft to endeavour to reaeh the shore, and to send out 
some vessel to cruize for them. ‘This being assented to, 
the mate, with Mr. Lamar and four others, took their 
departure, and on Wednesday morning they reached 
New River Inlet in safety. The passengers remaining 
on the raft, with the exception of the four mentioned as 
taken off by the John Cameron, died from exhaustion, 
—among them was the Rev. Mr. Writ and lady, whose 
Christian resignation to their fate excited the admira- 
tion of all around them. They expired within a few 
minutes of oach other. Seven persons were reported 
to have died on Monday. The body of Mr Parkman 
of Savannah floated to the raft, and was recognized by 
his friends. 

It was ascertained at Wilmington on Wednesday 
morning that eight other persons from the wreck had 
reached New River Inlet, but their names, with two 
exceptions are unknown. 

The passengers who escaped were almost without 
exception in the clothes in which they were sleeping, 
and suffered very severely from the blistering effects of 
the sun, and the chilly wind of the night. They were 
entirely destitute of water or food of any kind. 
Those who were last saved were most of them ina 
dreadful state of ulceration and debility. 

The passengers were every where received with the 
most unbounded sympathy and kindness ; and the Wil- 
mington and Raleigh Rail Road Company, the Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke Rail Road Company, and Balti- 
more and Northfolk Steam Packet Company tendered 
to them in the most liberal manner a conveyance in 
their cars and boats to the various points of their des- 
tination. 

The cause of the disaster was obviously the neglect 
of the second engineer in permittiug the water to boil 
off, or to blow off in the starboard boiler, and then let- 
ting in a full supply of water on the heated copper. 
One of the hands saved, had, a few moments before the 
explosion, examined the steam guage and found it flue- 
tuating rapidly from 26 to 29 inches. Another had 
just left the engine-room when he heard the shrill 
whistling sound of high pressure steam, as the engineer 
tried the water cock; in a few seconds the explosion 
took place. Captain Dubois was seen asleep in the 
wheel house ten minutes before the explosion. Capt. 
Pearson, the second Captain was blown out ofhis berth 
into the sea, as was also Chicken the first engineer. 
They both regained the bow of the boat. 

The following is a recapitulation of the number saved 
at different times: 


In the two boats, 16 
On the two rafts, 30 
In the boat with Mr. G. B. Lamar, 5 
On other fragments, 8 59 


The mail of the 14th inst. from Toledo, Ohio, for 
Buffalo, New York, was burnt in the steamboat 
Washington. 


The drug mill of Mr. Joseph Hankey, of Baltimore, 
was set on fire on Saturday night, and entirely de- 
stroyed. Some lumber on the Point was also de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday morning. 


The dwelling of Mr. Landis, of Lancaster, was 
burnt on Friday night, and two of his children, aged 
eight and ten years, perished in the flames, 


Three daughters of Mr. W. B. Cozzens, of New 
York, were drowned at West Point on Friday last. 
They went into the river to bathe, and getting into 
the current were carried away. 


The Lancaster Examiner says the wheat, rye and 
grass throughout that county give promise of an 
abundant harvest. The corn bids fair to yield a good 
crop. 


The Columbia Spy states that on Tuesday last two 
arks heavily laden with tobacco from the lower Mis- 
sissippi country, and bacon from Ohio, left that place 
for Baltimore. This is the second shipment of the 
kind this season, and serves to show the value of our 
public improvements. 


A negro man was so much affected at seeing his 
wife crushed to death between the wheel of a cart and 
a post, at Richmond, Virginia, on Thursday last, that 
he fell down dead. 
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